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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
— 

With the “ Spactator” of Saturday, November 21st, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
preceding the date of publication. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—_~————_ 

LDERMAN FAUDEL-PHILLIPS has been elected 
Lord Mayor, being the fifth Jew who has held that 
honourable position, and the usual banquet at the Guildhall 
on November 9th was attended by the Premier, whose 
speech was one of considerable importance. Lord Salis- 
bury announced, to begin with, that the “not very im- 
portant controversy with the United States” had at 
length ended, the only question really at issue—the pro- 
prietorship of the settled districts—having been settled on 
the basis that occupation for fifty years should constitute 
ownership. He then turned to the Eastern question, and 
congratulated the country on its unanimity. The country 
had resolved against isolated action, which was in fact im- 
possible, for the occupation of Turkey would be a great 
military, not naval, operation, and would require as a 
preliminary a conscription. Other European Powers could, 
however, employ force if necessary, but as their interests 
were not all the same, there was risk of causing the 
slaughter of millions in order to avenge the slaughter of 
thonsande. Lord Salisbury adhered, therefore, to the plan of 
acting with the European Concert, and through the Sultanate ; 
and as Russia was now aware that English continuous opposi- 
tion to her was the “ superstition of an antiquated diplomacy,” 
and as France would not “baffle” us, and as the Triple 
Alliance was “in sympathy” with us, Lord Salisbury was 
vaguely hopeful that the Concert would accomplish something, 

he did not say precisely what. 
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He did say, however, that he hoped “the great disgrace 
of Southern Europe would be wiped ont,” and he took 
occasion to repudiate emphatically and with scorn the idea 
that England could conciliate the Continent by “splendid 
renunciations.” The Continent would be guided by con- 
siderations of prudence and policy, not “by a beautifal and 
almost idyllic conception of international politics.” He 
did not believe in that conception, and “at all events he 
might say that her Majesty’s Government did not see 
in the present problems of the East any cause either 
for abandoning the policy which had hitherto been pur- 
sued, or for relinquishing a single acre of land that they 
at present occupied.” Cyprus, therefore, is to be retained 
as well as Egypt. It is to be noted that Lord Salisbury 
repudiated the charge of selfishness made against the 


s 





Continent. He thought the rulers of States, as trustees, were 
bound to be selfish, and drew an eloquent contrast between 
the position of Great Britain, who, if war broke out, would 
suffer chiefly in her commerce, and that of nations who might 
find their most vital interests affected. Most of this passage, 
a very splendid one, was, we think, directed to the address of 
r Austria. 


Of the other speeches at the Lord Mayor's banquet, Mr. 
Goschen’s was the tersest and most graphic, with its happy 
description of all the different branches of the naval services, 
from the stokers and bluejackets to the midshipmen and the 
marines. Then the American Ambassador, Mr. Bayard, gave 
expression to those cordial feelings between the two great 
branches of the Anglo-Saxon race which, when wisely and 
cautiously expressed, as Mr. Bayard always takes care to 
express them, always give a pleasurable sense of security to 
Englishmen and Americans alike. Mr. Bayard quoted Lord 
Dufferin’s recent description of the international relations 
between the different Governments of the world, as “a 
mass of palpitating nervous sensations,” and declared that the 
result of bringing mankind together so that the same “ nervous 
sensation” is common to all the races of men, is at all events 
to destroy that “nervous sensation” which is caused by 
“isolation,” splendid or otherwise,—a sensation which Mr. 
Bayard evidently regarded as exceptionally painful. He con- 
gratulated himself on representing a people who had just 
given a great blow to an isolating and separating poiicy, by 
affirming the duty of dealing honestly with all contracts to 
pay. He was probably wise in making no reference to 
those inchoate negotiations between his country and our own 
which are not yet complete, and which might be more en- 
dangered than promoted by any official approbation of his. 
The friendliest of all the Ambassadors is also the most 
prudent; and sets an example of wise reticence to more 
gushing potentates. 


Lord Salisbury’s speech has been welcomed everywhere 
abroad with a sort of fervour, the general idea obviously 
being that now that Great Britain joins the European 
Concert peace is certainly secured. We cannot discover, 
however, in all the comments the slightest evidence of 
anxiety as to its effect on the position of the Arme- 
nians. That is obviously regarded as a detail of com- 
paratively trifling importance. In America the speech is 
accepted as closing the Venezuelan question—at least, as 
between Great Britain and the United States; and the Com- 
mission which was appointed to report upon the boundaries 
between Venezuela and British Guiana officially announces 
that it will sit for the future only to collect information, and 
will not draw up any final report, a most satisfactory decision 
if, as seems probable, the report was to have been hostile. I1t 
must be remembered, nevertheless, that according to the 
system of the United States, the consent of the Senate is 
necessary to give final validity to President Cleveland’s action, 
and that the Government of Venezuela itself has as yet not 
been heard from. The perception is dawning, too, upon 
Americans that in negotiating with such vigour over the 
head of the little State immediately concerned, their Govern- 
ment has accepted a protectorate which will involve responsi- 
bilities. So little, however, is any breakdown in the 
arrangements feared that the King of Sweden is already 
named as the President of the Commission of Arbitration, 
which is to consist of two American and two English Judges, 


The new Lord Mayor denies the report that he intends to 
raise a million sterling for the London hospitals, and we are 
glad to see the denial. The older hospitals will benefit like 





other great landlords by the rise in the price of wheat, and 
we greatly fear that the single special subscription of next 
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year must be devoted to the relief of our fellow-subjects in 


— 





India. A well-informed correspondent, whose letter will be 
found elsewhere, tells us that this is the fifth year of scarcity, 
and that means that all surplus stores and most of the 
savings of the people in the huge area of the present distress 
are exhausted. No rain has fallen, and we believe that there 
are letters in London, from persons who cannot but know the 
truth, which express the gloomiest forebodings. One writer, 
bound by his position to the most careful reticence, says 
that if the rain is not heavy before November 25th, the 
disaster will be the heaviest since the Mutiny of 1857, 
while the bread-riot at Sholapore, where the troops were 
compelled to fire to save the grain-dealers, speaks for itself. 
While there is a penny in the locker or a halfpenny to be 
borrowed, the Indian leaves the grain-dealer, who is also the 
local gombeen man, severely alone, but once face to face with 
hunger for his children, he is capable of burning the regrater 
in his own millet heaps, and in our time has repeatedly done 
it. The Government very wisely deprecates panic, but it is 
seriously alarmed. 


The East Bradford election ended in the return of Captain 
Greville (Conservative) by a majority of 395 over the Glad- 
stonian candidate, Mr. A. Billson. The numbers were 
Captain Greville, 4,921; Mr. A. Billson, 4526; and Mr. Keir 
Hardie (Labour candidate), 1,953. The total poll was higher 
than the highest East Bradford has previously polled by 418 
votes; but the Conservative polled 922 fewer votes than Mr. 
Byron Reed in 1895, and Mr. Billson polled fewer votes than 
Mr. W.S. Caine in the same year by 613. Whether the Unionist 
or the Gladstonian lost more votes to the Labour candidate it 
is impossible to say. The theory of the Gladstonians is that 
Captain Greville lost votes mainly to the Gladstonian, and the 
Gladstonian mainly to the Labour candidate. But, as we have 
shown elsewhere, that is a question of very doubtful interpreta- 
tion. It is not atall improbable that the Conservative candi- 
date lost more votes to Mr. Keir Hardie than he lost to Mr. 
Billson, and not impossible that he gained more of the Irish 
party’s votes by the preference of the Irish party for 
denominational education, than he lost by opposing Irish Home- 
rule; but the ballot fortunately keeps its secret. At any 
rate, the seat is held by the Conservatives, and held by 
a sufficient, though not a magnificent, majority. 


An extraordinary debate occurred in the French Chamber 
on Tuesday upon the conduct of English missionaries in 
Algeria. M. Saint Germain, Deputy for Oran, complained 
that English missionaries had told the Kabyles that if 
England had Algeria she would restore the land to the natives 
and pay Kabyles five francs a day wages. M. de Mahy, 
Member for La Réunion, followed, calling upon the Govern- 
ment to expel English missionaries from Madagascar, as they 
were carrying on “a political propaganda.” M. Cambon, 
formerly Governor-General of Algeria, and now Minister for 
the Colonies, made a feeble reply, defending religious liberty, 
but admitting that he had compelled the missionaries to quit 
the districts governed by military law; and the Chamber 
unanimously passed a resolution calling upon the Government 
to deal with the missionary ‘“‘ Methodists.” The idea that 
the missionaries are provoking insurrection, and even fur- 
nishing the Kabyles with powder, which is gravely asserted, 
is simply silly, and we presume the truth is that some mis- 
sionaries have passed incautious criticisms upon French 
administration, which have been repeated to the French 
officials, probably with much gusto, the Kabyles delighting 
in a criticism for which they were not responsible. There 
will be much agitation here if the missionaries are expelled 
from Madagascar as well as Algeria. 


If any one wants to know why Spain cannot keep her 
colonies he should read the correspondence from Hong-kong 
published in the Times of Friday, p.9. The Spaniards in 
the Philippines, aware of their feebleness and of the special 
hatred towards them entertained by the natives, have resorted 
to horrible cruelties. They keep their prisoners in Manila in 
an oubliette or deep pit ventilated through an iron grating in 
the floor. The tide sometimes rises to this grating and stops 
it up, and it did so one Monday night, when one hundred and 
fifty men and women were in the oubliette. Says the writer, 
whose story is confirmed from another source, “ When the tide 
rose and the atmosphere became more and more stifling the 











wretched men and women fought like wild animals. Som, 

went mad altogether. Next morning the numbers had — 
reduced by about one-half.” The Black Hole of Calcutta wag 
better than that, for the native officer who imprisoned 
his captives there was not aware that the room was too 
small for them; while the authorities in Manila must have 
known that their oubliette was unfit for human habitation 

They did not, of course, intend the horror which occurred; 
but they did not care whether it occurred or not, Naturally 
the natives who have been governed in this way fora century, 

and who have Malay blood in them, disgrace their reyolt by 
disgusting cruelties to all Spaniards—they spare other Euro- 
peans—and naturally also, being aware that they will never 
be pardoned, especially for torturing the priests, they are 
ready to fight to the death. The Spaniards send home 
accounts of vict ories, but it is doubtful if they will reconquer 
the islands. 


The Times’ correspondent at New York is evidently of opinion 
that the American Government hesitates about Cuba, but 
that public opinion will force it to take some steps towards 
either the enfranchisement or the annexation of the island. 
The puzzle is that the Constitution does not contemplate 
dependencies, and Americans do not desire either more negro 
or more Roman Catholic voters. They got over this difficulty, 
however, in the case of Utah, which was governed as a 
Territory for many years, and they may get over it in Cuba 
also, especially if they can conciliate the pure-blooded 
Spanish element. Anyhow, President Cleveland is expected 
to refer to the subject in his annual Message on December 4th, 
and the anxiety in Madrid to read the terms of that reference 
is very great. The Spaniards are in no mood to endare 
affront patiently, and there are influential men among them 
who believe that war with the Union is their best way out of 
an impasse. Note as significant that the Governors of the 
maritime Southern States are holding consultations about 
the defences of their ports. 


Mr. John Morley has been speaking during the past week 
in Scotland. He began at Glasgow yesterday week, with a 
general review of the situation, in which he maintained, with 
the Irishman, that he and his party “were in a majority all 
through last Session except in numbers,”’—in other words, 
except where it could be verified, a kind of subjective majority 
which it is easy enough for both parties to attain. He began, 
of course, with the Education Bill, which the Gladstonians 
are so proud of having blocked, that they crow over it till 
they almost think that the sun has risen upon their darkness, 
—Mr. Morley himself assuring his party that the alliance 
between the Government and the Church of England will be 
as fatal to its prospects as King Charles’s alliance with it 
was to his own head. We should say, on the other hand, that 
the alliance of the Opposition with the anti-religious party is 
still more likely to be fatal to it in an age when, whatever else 
may be said of the national Church, no one can justly say of 
it that it is either intolerant or too dogmatic,—if it be not 
even too vague and sympathetic with all sorts and conditions 
of religious belief. Mr. Morley showed his courage by 
nailing Irish Home-rule to the mast of the Liberal party, 
declaring that the bitter squabbles and divisions in the 
Irish party are all due to the long misgovernment of England, 
and solemnly assuring his audience that secret societies are 
lifting their heads once more in Ireland, and can only be ex- 
tinguished by some scheme of self-government. Moreover, 
he scoffed at the Tories for supposing that “exorbitant 
taxation” can be justified by “extravagant expenditure.” 


On foreign policy, again, Mr. Morley was most courageous 
He declared that Egypt is a source of weakness to us,— 
whether it be so or not, it is certainly a source of unalloyed 
blessing to the valley of the Nile——and concluded by 
associating a curious eulogy on the non-intervention policy 
of Cobden and Bright with attacks on any foreign policy 
which fails to stop the iniquities of Turkey in Armenia. Mr 
Morley does not find it easy to reconcile his non-intervention 
principles with his sneers at the probable humiliations of a 
“baffled, balked, and frustrated” Foreign Office. 


From Glasgow Mr. Morley travelled to the Montrose 
Burghs, speaking on Tuesday at Montrose, and on Wednes- 
day at Brechin. The former speech had little independent 
interest. But in his speech at Brechin he showed that 
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tage 
his mind was full of the social confusions and attempts 
to clear the confusions up, of which even the politics of 
the day provide us with so many evidences. He remarked 
that the Presidential election in the United States had not 
terminated, and could not have terminated, those vague dis- 
contents of which Mr. Bryan’s wild doctrines had been the 
outcome, and that we are destined to feel, and indeed are already 
feeling, the vibration of the same vague discontents. The 
problem of what to do with the unemployed is as harassing 
in Europe as it is in the United States, and the Commis- 
sion which has reported on the subject has found no solution 
of the problem. He evidently did not think that it would 
ever be solved by merely addressing ourselves to the relief of 
physical wants. He believed that it would be desirable for 
local authorities to be quite free to make experiments on any 
plan which might seem to be hopeful, and that it would be 
all the better to make them on a small scale, and that larger 
populations should follow suit only in case there seemed 
¢) be any satisfactory result. 


There was a meeting at Cambridge on Wednesday to 
organise the establishment of a Cambridge House for South 
London,—a scheme which the Bishop of Rochester (Dr. 
Talbot) bad set his heart upon, and which has been taken up 
by the University with great enthusiasm. The principal 
speakers were the Vice-Chancellor of the University, the 
Bishop of Rochester, the Bishop of Durham (Dr. Westcott), 
and Mr. Balfour, of whom the two last made very 
remarkable and impressive speeches. Dr. Westcott ex- 
pressed his deep conviction that social ignorance, “ the 
ignorance of one class of the feelings and aims of another 
class, the ignorance of one man of the feelings and 
aims of another man,” is the greatest peril of the present time, 
and that it is the natural privilege of a University, which has 
studied and mastered the lessons of wisdom, of love, of 
knowledge, and of hope which might be learned from the 
records of the past, to lessen and partially at least to remove 
that ignorance. Mr. Balfour said that the employer in great 
cities lost the sense of personal responsibility to the em- 
p'oyed when he was dissolved into joint-stock concerns, whose 
chief aim is to provide dividends for the shareholders, and 
though they ought in their corporate capacity to do what the 
individual employer used to do, they have very often lost 
the motive and stimulus todoit. Though the new Settlement 
in South London might wisely accept the guidance of the 
clergy, Mr. Balfour holds that it is by the agency of the 
liity that the work must be carried on, and he looks 
to these University Settlements among the poor to organise 
charity, thrift, and recreation for the masses who live 
in the midst of such dull and monotonous streets and tasks. 
Thatis very good, but if the work is to bear its best fruit, the 
charity should not be condescending but sympathetic, not to 
say even reverent; the thrift should be disinterested, not 
avaricious; and the recreation should create anew the 
spiritual as well as the physical energies of life. These 
moral enterprises are amongst the very best signs of our 
rather exhausting and exhausted era. 


Mr. Asquith spoke on Weduesday to a crowded meeting at 
the Town Hall, Oswaldtwistle, near Accrington, in Lancashire. 
It was not an important speech except in one particular. 
Mr. Asquith apparently believes what every other sign of the 
times indicates, that the Opposition are about to concen- 
trate all their strength in resisting the Education measure of 
the Government, and are preparing themselves to attack any 
measure which the Government may bring forward for the 
assistance of the voluntary schools, on the ground that it will 
probably be of a kind “to subsidise denominational teaching by 
@ protective tariff.” As it is quite certain that the Government 
will never attempt anything that can be properly so described, 
and as it is almost equally certain that whatever the Govern- 
ment do propose will be improperly so described, we trust 
that the Government will take great care in the preparation 
of their measure, to secure that all the special help they 
grant to the voluntary schools shall be expended in im- 
proving the secular education, and that the changes adopted 
shall be independently inspected and endorsed by the experts 
of the Education Department. 





Sir John Gorst delivered an interesting speech on the 
Education question to a meeting of the metropolitan division 
of the National Union of Conservative and Constitutional 





Associations at the Constitutional Club on Thuraday, in 
which he ignored the controversy between Rate-aid and 
State-aid, but appeared to assume that the help given would 
be State-aid, and that the difficulty would be to know to 
which schools it should be given and by whom the distribution 
should be made. His contention, as we understand it, is 
that aid should be given to all poor schools in need of it, 
whether Board-schools or voluntary schools, but that the 
discrimination as to which schools those are that need it, 
must be made by some elective’ local body. Why soP 
Would not the inspectors of the Education Department be 
the very best judges of the schools’ needs? Sir John Gorst 
pointed out that the cry for further delay which has been 
raised (and which was supported by Mr. E. N. Buxton in 
Thursday’s Times) is a cry for an impossibility. The whole 
controversy must come on in relation to £100,000, which will 
go towards paying off the National Debt, if not allotted to 
the Education Department, as it otherwise would be, before the 
Badget of next year. And if the allotment of this comparatively 
small sum can be determined on sound principles, then a great 
step will have been gained towards the solution of the best 
scheme for the Bill of the Government. Why does not Sir John 
Gorst give us his own judgment more plainly? We suppose 
that he is bound to hold his tongue till the Cabinet has quite 
made upits mind. It is apity that the real Education Minister 
should not be in the Cabinet. 


An American lady, Mrs. Castle, of Wilmington, was on 
Friday week convicted of stealing valuable furs, and other 
articles, including toast-racks, from her hotel. It was shown 
that her husband, who was originally included in the prosecu- 
tion, was a man of good character and very large means; 
but the lady pleaded guilty, and the Magistrate, saying 
that pardon could only be granted by higher authority, sen- 
tenced her to three months’ imprisonment. It was shown 
after the sentence that Mrs. Castle was a true kleptomaniac, 
that she had been watched by her family in Wilmington, and 
that when living there her thefts were always treated as 
purchases and privately paid for. The Home Secretary 
accordingly ordered her release, and she returned with her 
husband to America. The evidence seems to have been com- 
plete, and the release was just; but there is of course the 
usual comment that a poor woman would not have been 
allowed the benefit of such a defence. That is true; but 
is it not like saying that a poor woman does not obtain 
such medical comforts as a rich one? Mrs. Castle’s wealth 
was in itself strong evidence of the absence of deliberate 
intention to steal, and that evidence must have been want- 
ing in the case of her poorer sister. The difference of 
their treatment is due to defect of evidence, not to defect in 
the spirit of justice, which, as far as we have noticed, is in 
this country far more sensitive to the wrongs of the poor 
than the wrongs of the rich. 


There is a curious conflict between ancient and modern 
ideas in a correspondence just. published in Rome between 
the Pope and Menelek, the Negus of Abyssinia. The Pope 
had besonght the Negus in the name of their common 
Christianity to release his Italian prisoners. The Negus replies 
that he is quite willing, and had, indeed, intended to do so, 
but that he learns the Italian Government has decided to 
continue the war. Under those circumstances, though he 
will treat his prisoners well, he cannot, in justice to his 
people, for whom he is trustee, release the soldiers. Why 
not? Menelek is apparently a humane man, but he is obviouely 
penetrated with the old idea that prisoners are hostages for 
the good behaviour of their Government, an idea which is 
absurd, unless he could put them to death, which he would 
not be even inclined to do. It is very doubtful whether 
the practice of retaining prisoners is of any use to the 
General’ who retains them. The best of them will not 
break their parole, and the worst of them who will break 
it carry back to the ranks the demoralised spirit of beaten 
men who hare been false to their word. It is rumoured 
in Rome that the Marquis Rudini, who has always been 
opposed to the African experiment, is pressing strongly on 
the King the total evacuation of Erythrea, which is a mere 
burden on the military strength of Italy. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD SALISBURY AT THE GUILDHALL. 


ORD SALISBURY’S speech at the Guildhall was a 
little too like that of M. Hanotaux, but it was not 
quite so depressing. There were points in it to which we must 
take serious exception, but we cannot deny that the policy 
it unfolds is a well-considered and intelligible one. The 
Premier has satisfied himself that isolated action to protect 
the Armenians would produce war in Europe, that such 
war might inflict on millions the miseries which now fall 
on thousands, and that, therefore, such action must be 
avoided, and the Armenians protected, if at all, by the 
Concert of the six great Powers. He does not, however, 
think that Concert impossible, or that, although it “ must 
act through the Sultanate,” it must necessarily be sterile. 
The Russian Government is no longer unfriendly, for it 
is aware that the British Government regards the notion 
that its interests and those of Russia are always opposed 
as the “superstition of an antiquated diplomacy.” The 
French Government will not do anything that would 
“baffle” any effort of the Concert, though it is specifically 
stated that each Government has a veto on the proposals 
of the remainder, and the policy of the Triple Alliance 
has, as respects the Eastern question, always been “in 
sympathy ” with our own. The Concert may therefore 
act, hints Lord Salisbury in a distant and cautious way, 
even if force has to be employed, and may insist upon 
reforms which will, at all events, be serious, for Lord 
Salisbury only laughs at those which the Sultan has 
promised to M. Cambon under pressure of his fear that 
if he does not appear to do something the Powers may 
compel him to do much. Those promises “do not justify 
me in forming any definite idea of what measure of 
practical realisation will be given even to aims so humble.” 
Of the line that action is to take Lord Salisbury gives no 
hint, while he does say that its object will not be “to 
punish or worry Turkey ;” but he says, “ we believe we 
have some ground for a confident hope that by placing 
ourselves frankly on the side of the European Powers, and 
doing all we can to develop in them any wish, any desire, 
to procure better things,—doing all we can to direct their 
counsels wisely, and to bring their forces, if need be, into 
useful application, we shall be able to wipe out this great 
disgrace which blots the fair fields of South-Eastern 
Europe without imperilling the harmony of the Powers, 
and without bringing any hazard to the priceless 
blessings of the peace which we value so dearly.” 
Those words, if they are only true, are most en- 
couraging, and of course Lord Salisbury, who has 
talked with the Czar, and is in friendly communica- 
tion with Vienna, and has direct information as to the 
moods of the wretched little tyrant at Constantinople, may 
have grounds which amply justify him in believing that 
they are true. He may know that the Powers are alarmed 
at the existence of such a cause of war as the Sultan, that 
they have resolved to arrest his career, that they see a 
course which will produce security not only for the 
Armenians but for themselves, and that they are resolved 
to compel, by force if need be, the adoption of this course. 
If that is the case—and unless Lord Salisbury sees reason 
for thus speaking, his whole speech is an illusion—the 
country has only to wait with patience, and when the 
promises are realised to applaud the judgment which has 
secured ends so considerable at a risk so small; which has, 
in fact, made of diplomacy an instrument more effective 
than force. If that is to be the result, and the Sultanate 
is to be effectually fettered for evil in the future, we can 
be content to wait, even if, as has recently occurred, a few 
hundred more Armenians should fall victims to the savage 
hatred of mobs who believe, with justice, that the Padishah 
will protect them if only they are bloodthirsty and cruel 
enough. 

But while after such a speech from the Premier we 
counsel even the warmest friends of the Armenians to 
wait in patience for a time, which, as history is counted, can- 
not be long—for if another great massacre occurs, action 
will be instantaneous—Lord Salisbury must be aware 
that the country, though it accepts his advice not to act 
alone, will not hold him successful unless bis diplo- 
macy produces definite and considerable results. It feels 
humiliated if he does not, and is longing for some measure 





of success in the fulfilment of what it believes to be ® 
duty. At present it is simply beaten. The Sultan is 
triumphant all along the line. He has slaughtered the. 
protégés of Europe, the objects of so many diplomatic 
efforts, as he pleased; and he not only has not been 
punished, but all the Powers are declaring that if he onl 
behaves a little better he cannot be. That is irritating. 
as irritating as it is to hear it declared by the mouth of 
the Premier that the British Fleet, on which we are now 
spending such vast sums, is, as regards a third-rate Power 
like Turkey, as incompetent as if it did not exist. Lord 
Salisbury says that it cannot sail over Mount Taurus, and 
that if we are to control Turkey we must do it with an 
army which we do not possess; that we must, in fact 
begin by establishing a conscription. We are Willing, 
like Lord Salisbury, to wait; and we, like him, deprecate 
isolated action, our counsel having throughout been to 
come to terms with Russia; but surely this profession of 
powerlessness is exaggeration for the purpose of debate, 
Lord Salisbury might as well say that because the French 
Fleet cannot steam up the Isis to protect Frenchmen 
in Oxfordshire, therefore the French Fleet can do nothing 
against England. There is not a Government in the world 
so exposed to maritime attack as that of Turkey. If we 
can pass the Dardanelles we can, as Mr. Gladstone 
showed years ago, cleave the Empire in two; and if we 
cannot pass the Dardanelles, port after port, Salonica, 
Alexandretta, Smyrna, Jeddah, lie absolutely at our 
mercy. Does the Premier mean that the Sultan would 
not be coerced by the loss of Macedonia, or the stoppage 
of half his Customs, or the announcement that in future 
we regard Arabia as independent of him? He might as 
well say that the shelling of Liverpool would not be felt 
in London, or that its successful occupation would mean 
nothing to the British Treasury. This part of his speech 
was most unwise, both because it will cool the ardour of 
the nation to increase its Fleet, and because it will en- 
courage the Sultan to believe that the most upright, and 
therefore dangerous, of his enemies acknowledges that to 
restrain him is wholly beyond its power. Lord Salisbury 
declares that to protect Turks Turkey must be occupied, 
yet allows that the Sultanate must be continued in full 
power. Does he believe that no house can be secured 
against burglary unless policemen are seated in its hall ? 
The whole passage was, we are confident, a grave mistake, 
and though if British diplomacy succeeds it will be for- 
gotten, it will be quoted in very angry tones in the next 
debate upon a grant for the perfecting of the Fleet. 


We are glad to take leave of Lord Salisbury with a few 
words of hearty praise. He must have managed his 
American diplomacy with great temperance and great 
reasonableness, for he has defended the rights of the 
colonists of Guiana without any quarrel with the Govern- 
ment of the United States. There is still much to be 
done and to be borne, for we have still to renew relations 
with Venezuela, and still to go through that process of 
arbitration which so seldom results in a verdict for Great 
Britain, the judges almost always holding that as she is so 
rich her poor neighbours may as well be awarded a little. 
Still, a very difficult and complicated affair has so far been 
conducted to a reasonable termination without embittering 
the relations of the two Anglo-Saxon Powers, and without 
any apparent submission of the one to the other, and that 
is much. And we confess we are unable not to admire 
the sort of scorn with which the Premier treated the pro- 
posal to abandon Egypt as a measure of conciliation. 
That proposal was so silly and at the same time so 
dangerous! It may be right to abandon Cyprus—we 
think it would be—because we took it in consideration of 
a pledge which we have decided that it would now be an 
infamy to keep, and it might be right to withdraw from 
Egypt on the plea that our work was done, but to sup- 
pose that the Continent would change its policy because 
of either act is almost grotesque. The policy of the 
Continent is governed by its interests and its fears, of 
which latter Lord Salisbury gave a splendid description, 
and as the former would not be advanced or the latter 
soothed away by any renunciation, however “splendid,” 
we must keep what we have until we see reason to give it 
up. Only we cannot entirely help contrasting in the 
recesses of our mind the magnificent decisiveness which 
the Premier shows when poliey requires him not to act, 
with the caution and forbearance he displays when the 
policy requested of him is one of action. He wisely 
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Jaughs to scorn the idea of giving up an occupation, 
put he listens approvingly, or at all events patiently, when 
he is told that men-of-war cannot steam across Mount 
Taurus. Neither can they steam to Moscow, but they 
yeached the Crimea for all that. 





THE EAST BRADFORD ELECTION. 


HE East Bradford election has ended in the return 
T of Captain Greville, the Unionist candidate, by a 
sufficient majority in the place of the former Unionist, Mr. 
Byron Reed, who was a great favourite in the constituency, 
and had carried two preceding elections, thai of 1886 and 
thatof 1895;—he lost that of 1892, but considerably increased 
his majority between 1886 and 1895. Captain Greville 
did not, indeed, secure as large a majority as Mr. Byron 
Reed obtained a year and five months ago, though it was 
larger than Mr. Byron Reed’s majority in 1886; but the 
circumstances of the election were very different, as Mr. 
Keir Hardie obtained a considerable vote as a Labour 
candidate on Tuesday last, while no Labour candidate 
had canvassed the constituency on any previous occasion. 
The consequence was that while the Unionist poll was 
diminished from 5,843 in 1895 to 4,921 last Tuesday, or 
by 922 votes, the Gladstonian candidate’s poll was re- 
duced from 5,139 only to 4,526, or by 613 votes; and it is 
argued that in all probability the Unionist vote dwindled 
from intrinsic causes, while the Gladstonian lost chiefly 
through the competition of the Labour candidate. The in- 
ference is that the Gladstonian would have won last Tues- 
day, had there been no Labour candidate in the field. It 
may have been so, but the inference is very far from cer- 
tain. In the first place, the total poll of Tuesday was 
considerably the largest which East Bradford has reached 
in recent years. It yielded a total of 11,400 votes, 
while the heaviest previous poll had been 10,982 in 
1895; and this probably indicates that a good many 
Iabour votes were given on Tuesday which would not 
bave been recorded at all but for the appearance of a dis- 
tinctive Labour candidate, so that the Labour vote on 
this occasion may not have been in the main drawn away 
from the Gladstonian poll of a year and a half ago. But, 
in the second place, it is by no means unlikely that the 
Unionist poll suffered a good deal more from Mr. Keir 
Hardie’s candidature than the Gladstonian poll. In the 
great manufacturing towns of Yorkshire and Lancashire 
the Irish Home-rule cry is by no means intrinsically popular 
except so far as the illusion prevailed that if Irish Home- 
rule were carried it would attract the Irish labourers back 
to Ireland. That illusion has been gradually dispelled 
by observing how certain an Irish Parliament would be to 
undermine instead of increasing the prosperity of Ireland. 
And as there is no love lost between the Irish and the 
English artisans, it is likely enough that a good many of 
those who would have supported the Unionist rather than 
the Irish cause, in the absence of any distinctive Labour 
candidate, may have voted for the Labour candidate last 
Tuesday from a real preference for shorter hours of labour 
or some other bias of the semi-Socialist kind. In the 
great Northern constituencies there are not a few opera- 
tives whose views are Radical enough on every subject 
except Irish Home-rule. They have no wish to give the 
Trish element in the constituency any support which would 
not be directly advantageous to themselves. If they had 
not had a candidate after their own heart, they would have 
voted against the Irish cause rather than in its favour. 
We are very much inclined, therefore, to believe that the 
Unionist poll lost more by Mr. Keir Hardie’s candidature 
than the Gladstonian poll, especially as the total vote was 
certainly swelled by the appearance of a Labour candidate, 
—which seems to show that there was a distinctive Labour 
party in the borough which had previously been more or 
less indifferent to Unionists and Gladstonians alike. 


However that may be, it is very satisfactory to see that 
a stranger to the borough like Captain Greville succeeded 
in carrying off so large a proportion of the vote which an 
old favourite like Mr. Byron Reed had attracted. Asa 
rule, when such a favourite dies, his friends show their 
regret by either staying away from the poll or voting for 
an Opponent, especially at a by-election where they think 
that no gre political consequence will result from the 
return of a political opponent. On this occasion there 
cannot have been very many abstentions or the total 
poll would not have ‘increased, but it is far from un. 








likely that a good many of Mr. Byron Reed’s most 
devoted adherents, who gave their votes to him as a 
Tory Democrat, seized the opportunity to vote for 
Mr. Keir Hardie, rather than for a stranger apparently 
belonging to a different social caste like Captain Greville. 
It is not improbable that Captain Greville even obtained 
not a few votes from Irish electors who cared more about 
denominational education than they cared about Home-rule, 
and lost still more votes from English electors who cared 
a great deal more about the hours of labour than they did 
about abstract Unionism when Home-rule was for the time 
shunted, and the Unionist cause had ceased to be repre- 
sented by an old friend. 

One thing seems pretty certain, that so far as the North 
is concerned, the swinging back of the pendulum which 
usually follows a General Election has not yet set in, or if 
it has set in, has been neutralised by the ostentatious 
reluctance of the Opposition to take up any distinct line 
of itsown. Lord Rosebery’s resignation of the leadership, 
and the very uncertain sound with which that resignation 
has been received in the ranks of the Gladstonian party, 
have surely told in the direction of keeping the Govern- 
ment majority intact. Note particularly the speech of 
Sir Frank Lockwood at York on Tuesday,—his indigna- 
tion with Sir Edward Clarke for pronouncing so em- 
phatically in favour of the Venezuelan case against the 
British Government, and his satisfaction that neither 
Lord Salisbury nor Mr. Olney had taken the least notice 
of Sir Edward Clarke’s speech. That is one of the straws 
which show which way the wind is blowing. English 
constituencies will not veer over to the Opposition 
when they find that the Government’s foreign policy 
is at least in the right direction, while that of 
the Opposition is quite uncertain, divided between 
Roseberyites and MHarcourtites, and not very dis- 
tinctive either as represented by Lord Rosebery or 
by Sir William Harcourt, or, indeed, by Mr. John 
Morley, who evidently desires much more eagerly to 
see us abandoning Egypt, though that would give over 
the country and its people to its old chaos, than even to 
strengthen Lord Salisbury’s hands for the tardy saving of 
the poor Armenian remnant. With an Opposition whose 
leader has deserted his place because he can neither agree 
with his great predecessor nor with his chief lieutenant, and 
which can find nothing to pique itself upon except the great 
feat of having blocked a democratic education measure 
which was crowded with complicated detail,—an Opposition, 
too, whose chiefs go about the country singing hymns to 
themselves for the effectual accomplishment of that wonder- 
ful piece of strategy,—it is no wonder that the usual swing 
of the pendulum from the side of the Government to the side 
of the Opposition is conspicuously retarded. Whatever 
else may be alleged in favour of the Opposition, no one 
can say that it knows its own mind either on the critical 
subject of British foreign policy, or on the principles which 
should govern the treatment of the great religious and 
ecclesiastical institutions which have grown up in England 
during so many centuries, and which now excite the spleen 
of the Opposition without inspiring in them any manly 
and coherent purpose of either restraining or extermina- 
ting the National Establishment. 


THE MEANING OF THE VENEZUELAN SETTLE- 
MENT. 

I ne seem hardly to realise how enormously im- 

portant this settlement of the Venezuelan question 
is; we do not mean for Great Britain only, but for the 
whole world. The Americans, as soon as they recovered 
from the first burst of emotion caused by the President’s 
Message, felt so keenly the financial consequences which 
must follow an open rupture with Great Britain, and the 
British were so disinclined for a contest which to their 
minds had all the bad features of a civil war, that it was 
almost certain from the first that some way out of the 
difficulty would be found. The way, however, actually dis- 
covered, though sensible and honourable as regards both 
ourselves and the Americans, will be, if we are not greatly 
mistaken, something of a shock to the rest of the world. 
The quarrel, diplomatically considered, was one between 
Venezuela and Great Britain; but Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Olney throughout have corresponded and argued and 
agreed to terms over the heads of the Government of 
Caraccas, have, in fact, treated Venezuela as if that fiery 
little State had, except upon the map, no existence. Ina 
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other words, Mr. Olney has assumed, and Lord Salisbury 
has conceded, that the Government of Washington is the 
natural, and so to speak the legal, protector of the two 
Americas, from the frontier of the Union down to Cape 
Horn. If the assumption and concession had been based 
upon any special treaty between the Union and Venezuela 
their operation would have been limited in area; but they 
are based avowedly upon the Monroe doctrine, and the 
Monroe doctrine covers all the continental portion of the 
two Americas south of the territory of the Union. If 
any European Power should quarrel with any American 
State, or any American State should render itself liable to 
demands for compensation from such Power, the Govern- 
ment of the Union claims the right of insisting that such 
Power shall either give way or refer the whole matter to 
arbiters, who are to be chosen not by the State attacked, 
but by Washington and the European Power concerned. 
If this is not a protectorate over the Americas, what is it ? 
Certainly no such right has ever been conceded. in Europe 
except in the case of Turkey, where the six Powers no 
doubt occupy very nearly the position assumed by the 
Union in the Americas; but then Turkey is recognised as 
being by treaty a dependent State, though not dependent 
on any isolated Power. Mr. Olney may deny that America 
claims such a protectorate, but his denial is useless, for 
America exercises it, threatens war to preserve it, and has 
now succeeded in obtaining its recognition by the only 
Power which, as she thinks, will ever challenge it. The 
protectorate is, in fact, established as a working clause in 
international law, and any State which defies it will en- 
counter the whole weight of American wrath. 


That is a great triumph in a way for American diplo- 
macy; but triumphs carry consequences, and the con- 
sequences in this instance will involve a heavy addition to 
the responsibilities, and possibly the sacrifices, of the 
American people. In the first place, they must coerce the 
clients whom they engage to protect into decent behaviour 
towards the rest of mankind. Europe will not bear to 
be evilly entreated in South America, as, for example, 
both Germans and Italians have been in Brazil, 
because America insists that no American State 
shall be punished except through an arbitration. Their 
pride will revolt at such dictation, and cases might easily 
rise in which national honour as interpreted on the Con- 
tinent would compel them to treat all menaces from 
Washington as if they were non-existent. If Chili, for 
instance—we are putting an extreme case—sank a German 
warship in the harbour of Valparaiso, the German 
Emperor must declare war, or at all events send an 
ultimatum to be supported by war; for if he did not his 
whole Army and Navy, the moment they knew the facts, 
would declare him unworthy to reign. Europe puts up with 
much from these little Powers, but it will not put up with 
the kind of insult which armies think it dishonourable to 
bear, if only because dynasties and Governments think 
first of the respect of their own people. The United 
States, with its vast interests and settled policy of remain- 
ing unprepared—that is, without a standing army and a 
great fleet—cannot suffer itself to be dragged into war 
whenever a petulant little half-caste State on the same 
continent chooses to feel itself offended, or to feel inclined 
to pass an insult on any European Power. Washington 
must control its dependents’ petulance; and indeed in 
this very Venezuelan case it has done so, the Government 
of Caraccas having been warned once, if not twice, that if 
it did not remain passive while negotiations were going on, 
it, would be left to shift for itself without protection. And 
moreover, besides controlling external policy, Washington 
must insist that these Governments shall keep their 
territories in order, for it is often rebels who get into 
quarrels with the foreigner, and not the recognised heads 
of the State. Germany cannot have her citizens shot in 
dozens, say in Monte Video, by an insurgent Colonel, and 
obtain no redress; nor can France allow an insurgent 
Brazilian to steal a third of her colony of Guiana, then be 
informed from Rio that the Government is powerless, and 
then be prevented by orders from Washington from 
exacting territorial compensation. Human nature will 
not endure such a position; and if Washington is to 
protect the whole continent it must be answerable 
for the whole continent, or run the risk of seeing itself 
defied by a European league for securing justice in South 
American waters, That being the case, the question arises 
whether the South American States will consent, in con- 
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sideration of protection, to give up their inde 
They will have to give it up, for pind they ha — 
tain decent internal order, and they must surrender the 
right of forming alliances at will. They must not purchase 
aid in their internal wars by cessions to European Kings 
or Republics either. The Monroe doctrine, strictly ion 
preted, forbids South American States to sell provinces to 
European Powers, or to part with them in consideration 
of protection ; yet if they cannot make treaties of that kind 
they are not independent. It might very well pay the 
Republic of Brazil, with ten times the territory it can use 
or populate, to cede a province to Germany in considera. 
tion of protection against all foes; and the American 
Republic, in its present attitude, would have to prohibit 
that transaction, at the cost of what might prove a most 
formidable war, for if Germany is far from Rio, so also ig 
the Union. The Americans are not a shirking people; 
they are so free from neighbours that they hardly under. 
stand how to keep their strong wills under restraint: 
and they will find that, whether they like it or not 
if they undertake to protect the American Continent they 
have also undertaken to keep the American Continent, as 
regards all the rest of the world, in decent order. We do 
not say they cannot do it, or anything else that they are 
heartily inclined to do; but they have got to do it, and 
the sooner they understand that consequence of their 
recent diplomacy fully, the better for their own future and 
that of the world. 

They may have something to do more formidable yet, 
for though we are aware that the saying annoys our 
American friends, we must say the thought that rises in 
our own mind. Some day or other they will have to fight 
for South America, and to fight a force equal to their own. 
It may be thirty years hence or it may be fifty years 
hence, but at some time the European States, pressed 
almost to madness by the growth of their populations, by 
their inability to feed themselves, and by the entire social 
question, will insist on their right to dispose of their over- 
spill in the only quarter of the world which is at once 
able to feed millions and comparatively empty of 
population. They will want to swarm out to the bound- 
less expanses of South America just as Americans want 
to swarm out into the Indian Reserves, and to swarm out 
under their own leaders and their own flags, and with 
permission to carry with them their own social organisa- 
tion. That means conquest, by whatever fine name it may 
be called ; and America will either have to allow that con- 
quest, or to fight such a battle as even after the experience 
of her Civil War she has not dreamed of yet; to crush. 
in fact, the fleets as well as the armies of the combined 
Continent. That warning will seem to many of our readers 
very dreamy; but to those who watch carefully it seems 
clear that the desire of Europe to debouch upon other 
lands, and so reduce the social pressure, is one of the 
great forces now governing the world’s action. What 
else, indeed, is it which produces the present bitter 
colonial jealousies, the eager desire for territory, the 
French conquest of Madagascar, the German snatch at 
South Africa, the wild Italian expedition to the Red Sea, 
the immense Russian effort to penetrate, and therefore to 
colonise, the fertile half of Siberia? The Americans do 
not care, naturally, for they are aH optimists, and believe 
that before the difficulty arrives they will be a hundred 
and fifty millions, and can fill South America by them- 
selves; but they will find that the swarming mice will 
struggle bitterly for the cheese. All that, however, is of 
the future, and except in this journal will not be so much 
as discussed. What is of the present and is most im- 
portant is that under Mr. Cleveland’s Presidency the 
United States have attained a position in which their 
governing men will be compelled to take the general 
management of the external politics of Spanish and Por- 
tuguese America into their own hands, They have doneit 
for Venezuela, and under the Monroe doctrine they must 
do it for the remaining States, from California to Tierra del 
Fuego. That is a heavy burden, especially if, as seems 
possible, they have to begin by a war with Spain for the 
enfranchisement or possession of Cuba. 





MR. JOHN MORLEY AT GLASGOW. 


M R. JOHN MORLEY’S speech at Glasgow yesterday 
week is much the most interesting Opposition 
address which has been delivered for many months. It 
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ig quite true that Sir William Harcourt,—to whose great 
ity as Leader of the House of Commons Mr. Morley 
himself bore generous witness,—is a greater and readier 
debater; but Mr. Morley has certainly the faculty of 
lifting political questions out of the mere confusion of 
party squabblings, and giving them at all events the 
clearer and distincter outlines which they present to 
4 statesman who endeavours to look at them in the 
jjght of something approaching to principle. We are 
far from thinking that he succeeds in justifying his own 
sition, but at least he helps us to see why he regards his 
own view of the political issues between the two parties as 
the higher and worthier view, and this is a great deal 
more than we can say of most of his colleagues on the 
front bench of the Opposition. Of course it is a profound 
illusion,—the illusion, however, of a generous mind,— 
when he thinks, or tries to think, that Sir William Har- 
court isalmost grudged to the Opposition by the Unionists, 
and that the Conservatives would like to have him to adjust 
their difficulties for them instead of Mr. Balfour. Mr. Balfour 
may have hurried on the prorogation a little more eagerly 
than was absolutely wise, in order to meet the wishes of a 
wearied and overstrained party after a long series of ex- 
hausting and much more than half-wasted Sessions. But 
he certainly managed the business of Supply with far more 
wisdom and success than Sir William Harcourt, and in 
spite of the much too sanguine view which he took of the 
prospects of the Education measure, he brought the 
reduced Session to a far more fruitful and satisfac- 
tory close than any Leader of the House had been able to 
reach for many years back. It was only a magnanimous 
dream that the Unionists sighed for a leader with Sir 
William Harcourt’s address and tact, for that address and 
tact have been shown only on petty occasions, whereas Mr. 
Balfour, in spite of one great miscalculation, bas restored 
the Parliamentary Session to its normal and healthier 
limits, and that too with far better legislative and 
administrative results than any either of his own or of his 
adversary’s predecessors. 

Of course Mr. Morley charges the Government with 
having introduced a thoroughly reactionary Education 
measure, which failed to pass because it was “ reactionary ” 
and “saturated with the spirit of class and of the 
ascendency of sect.” But as he makes no attempt to 
prove his case, and as it would be easy to show that what 
wrecked the Bill was really its too liberal and too states- 
manlike proposal to reorganise the whole Education system 
of the country on the same basis as that of the Local 
Government Acts, while offering a decidedly inadequate con- 
cession to the needs of the voluntary schools, we regard this 
charge of Mr. Morley’s as the glaring error of a mind 
which has but one deep prejudice, the prejudice against 
any encouragement of religious sectarianism, even though 
it be of a sectarianism approved, or absolutely demanded, 
by the temper of the English people. ; 

When, however, Mr. Morley comes to ask himself and 
his political friends whether instead of discussing who ought 
to be their political commander-in-chief and the superior of 
their mere general of division in the House of Commons, 
they would not do better to discuss whether their party is 
“worth leading,”—a question which, of course, he answers 
with an almost passionate affirmative,—he enters on a 
wider field, and opens the issue in a broader spirit. He 
declares that fidelity to the Home-rule principle,—so far at 
all events as it touches Ireland,—is of the very essence of 
true Liberalism, that the Irish fight among themselves as 
they do only because we have governed them so badly, and 
have suppressed all their patriotic instincts, and he main- 
tains that even now we are stifling their better instincts so 
dangerously that “the rural secret societies” are beginning 
tolift their malignant heads again, and that till we set the 
Irish free to manage their own affairs we shall be haunted 
by the spectre of unlawful conspiracies and treason- 
able associations. Considering that the Unionist Govern- 
ment had the hearty support of the most extreme 
of the Irish parties in its Irish Land Bill of last 

Session, and that even Mr. Dillon, with all his 

eart in the Opposition, could not avoid giving his 
reluctant support to that measure, and considering 
also that Mr. Morley and his party have not yet 
discovered even the outline of a plan which would 
secure the Union to the satisfaction of England, and 
yet re-establish an Irish Parliament, we do not see how 
it can be denied that the Unionists have done much 





more to satisfy the more reasonable aspirations of Irish 
patriots than the Gladstonians. For our own part, we 
simply do not believe that the so-called “rural secret 
societies” will have any practical influence and vogue in 
Ireland so long as the Irish tenant-farmers are reasonably 
prosperous, are securing for themselves a direct interest 
in the land they till, and are well aware that they will 
endanger their own position in the world by revolution. 
At all events the United Kingdom is not going to 
sacrifice its own right to keep a strong Government over 
its whole area, only out of a craven fear of “rural secret 
societies” concerning which the ranks of the Opposition 
are our chief informants. As for the overtaxation of Ire- 
land, is it so serious as the overtaxation of the Eastern 
counties of England at the present time? If a mode 
could be found of so transforming our system of taxation 
as to press less heavily on all the poorer districts of the 
United Kingdom, whether in England, Scotland, or Ire- 
land, and to transfer the pressure to the richer districts of 
that Kingdom, well and good, That is what all sound 
politicians should desire. But we cannot see that Ireland 
is more entitled to separate consideration in that matter 
than the poorest parts of Scotland, Wales, or England. 
Indeed, there has been much more serious effort to make 
up to Ireland for any injustice done to her in this respect, 
by fostering her most promising commercial enterprises, 
such as her fisheries and her agriculture, than (till last 
Session) there had been in relation to any other part of 
the United Kingdom, except, perhaps, the Highland 
crofters. 

But it is in regard to foreign policy that Mr. Morley’s 
speech rose to its highest point ‘of interest. He indig- 
nantly denies being a Little Englander, and says that 
Unionists are Imperialists only when there is something 
to gain and little to risk, but that they “ dwindle into 
Little Englanders when there is some risk and nothing 
to get.” Considering that Mr. Morley bases his 
charge that the advance to Dongola was “ gratuitous, 
wanton, and infatuated” on the risk to which it ex- 
poses us, and that as regards the Armenian question 
he is so very little of an enthusiast that he denies any 
serious difference between Lord Rosebery and the 
general Gladstonian party and cannot see any justifi- 
cation, in that matter, for Lord Rosebery’s resignation, 
we do not consider his attack on the Government at all 
w just one. On the one hand, our advance to Dongola 
and the rescue of a great province from the cruelty and 
ravages of the Khalifa has been a risky one, which, if 
it had failed, would have rejoiced our enemies, and, on the 
other hand, Lord Salisbury’s inaction in Armenia, except 
so far as he can get the European Powers to co- 
operate with him, appears to be quite in harmony with 
the general views of the leaders of the Opposition. So 
that the only difference between Mr. Morley and 
the Government is this, that he regards the Egyptian 

olicy of the Government as purely selfish, while 
Unionists regard it as wise, disinterested (since apparently 
we shall have to pay for that advance, while Egypt 
will be spared all expense), and far more defensible 
from the point of view of the people of Egypt than 
from that of the people of England. It is true of course, 
and we are far from denying it, that it is to the interest of 
England to hold the valley of the Nile. And the hope 
that we may continue to do so assuredly enters into the 
view of the Cabinet when they consolidate and restore 
the power of the Egyptian Government over that Valley. 
But, on the other hand, as a merely speculative gain of Em- 
pire for England, that policy would never have been either 
justified to the English people or approved by them. The 
vast and almost immeasurable benefits conferred on the 
inhabitants of the Nile Valley by our rule are our real justifi 
cation for what we have done, and without the complete 
demonstration of those benefits we should have evacuated 
Egypt long ago. The English people, however, cannot 
bear to leave a great undertaking half done. No doubt 
they desire to see our Protectorate better established, and 
the talk about evacuation,—which would mean the utter 
loss of all we had gained for Egypt,—wholly dropped. 
The motive of our Egyptian policy is a mixed motive,—in 
that respect exactly like Mr. Morley’s motive for urging 
on Home-rule for Ireland, and like most other motives 
which conquer the minds of statesmen. 

Mr. Morley has quite failed to prove that the conduct 
of the Government in relation to Armenia has been less 
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generous than that approved by his own party, to say 
nothing of Lord Rosebery’s frankly acknowledged horror 
of isolation,—and still more has he failed to prove that 
in Egypt its policy has been either “wanton” or “in- 
fatuated,” while it has certainly done more to diffuse 
order and happiness throughout a greatly oppressed region 
of the earth, than any policy to which Mr. Morley has 
given his personal sanction. 





LORD REAY ON ENGLISH UNPOPULARITY. 


f iggenss can be no doubt that England is unpopular 

among the nations, or that this unpopularity pro- 
duces some grave consequences. It frequently, to begin 
with, disables foreign statesmen from doing us justice 
even when they wish to do it, as, to take two trivial illus- 
trations, in the Lothaire case and that of M. Laroche, who 
is regarded in Paris almost as a traitor because he assigned 
the construction of a railway in Madagascar to the contractor 
who offered the best terms, but who was supposed to be 


an Englishman. It poisons the pens of all Continental, 


journalists so that their readers learn to believe that 
English motives are always sinister, to regard English 
proposals with undying suspicion, and to exult in English 
defeats even when, as has often happened, they are in- 
jurious to the common cause of all white men. And it 
renders the continuous expansion of British territory, 
which seems to obey some law other than the will of 
British statesmen, a cause throughout the civilised world 
of acute offence and alarm. It is worth while to under- 
stand the origin of a feeling so deep and so general, and 
we turned to Lord Reay’s speech at the Franco-Scottish 
Club of Edinburgh with a certain sense of expectation. 
Lord Reay ought to be an authority on such a subject, for 
he is at once a Scotch Peer and a Dutch noble; he was a 
diplomatist for years, and would, but for his accession to 
the headship of the Mackay clan, have risen high in that 
department of life ; he governed for five years one of the 
most important of Indian Presidencies; and he is a man 
almost devoid of intellectual prejudice. We do not, how- 
ever, find his main theory very enlightening. Lord 
Reay is inclined to think that England creates rather 
bewilderment than irritation, that the Continent does 
not understand our spirit of compromise, and therefore 
after the regular method grows first puzzled and then 
angry, its anger being increased by our prosperity. There 
is some truth in that observation, for the Englishman is 
to the Continental always something of a mystery; but 
bewilderment does not seem to cover the whole ground. 
No human being fails to be puzzled in some degree by his 
neighbour, the crystal wall which divides one spirit from 
another being quite impassable; yet many human beings love 
one another very heartily. Why, then, should not England 
be loved by some one people, and if we exclude the negro, 
who, we have good evidence for saying, deliberately chooses 
the English as masters in preference to any other race, 
she is not. Moreover, if bewilderment is the secret 
Englishmen ought to be liked in proportion as they are 
understood, which is certainly not the case, the American, 
who speaks the same language, obeys the same laws, and 
reverences the same creed, disliking “the Britisher” 
rather more than the Italian does, who is separated from 
us by his tongue, his faith, and his traditions. We should 
siy, indeed, that the Englishman’s habit of stumbling about 
the world and getting known everywhere was one cause of 
the universality of the dislike felt for him, he being in 
particular detested by the South Irishman, who has lived 
by his side for centuries, and thinks that he knows him 
through and through. The true Celt of Ireland or the half- 
breed would smile with scorn if he were told that the 
Englishman bewildered him. There must be some influence 
at work beyond that, and we believe that there are three, ali 
of which operate in different degrees. One undoubtedly is 
accident ; we happen to be in everybody’s way. From the 
Russian to the Frenchman, no one can go anywhere in the 
world, or try to obtain a wider outlook for his people, 
without finding the Englishman either before him, or 
watching him with acute annoyance and a disposition to 
interfere. Just think what it must be to the Russian, 
with his notion of his place in the world, to find the 
Englishman everywhere, in North Norway, in the Mediter- 
ranean, in the Persian Gulf, and in the Gulf of Pecheli, 
barring his access to the ocean, and thereby, as the Russian 
thinks, condemning him wilfully to poverty. Or reflect 





——oes 


what it must be to the German, with his real i 
expansion if the fresh million which accreteg ts Minto ; 
year is not to starve, to see that all available places on ths 
earth’s surface have been taken up by Englishmen, and that 
there is nothing left for him except to lose himself amon 
the Englishman’s grandchildren in the United States what 
he likes neither the Puritanism nor the conceit ‘of the 
dominant race. Englishmen ought to allow fairly for the 
facts, for if they were barred out as their rivals are 
barred out they would fret themselves to death, or 
begin conquering as they do whenever they find dark 
races in their way. 

The second reason, and to this Lord Reay does attach 
some, though not sufficient, importance, is jealousy,— 
the master-passion of all the Continental peoples. The 
English, who are wholly free from the feeling, replacing 
it by a sort of sulky pride, hardly understand how 
other races can be moved by it; but they are moved, and 
Frenchman and German and Russian alike curse under 
their breath the people who so easily combine freedom and 
order, who grow rich apparently without exertion, who 
cannot be invaded because of the sea, who are powerful 
without a conscription, and who in particular breed 
daughter-nations full of happiness and of prospects for 
the future. “ Why should these thick-witted islanders 
have so much, without suffering anything to deserve it,” 
—that is the feeling even of the Southern Irishman, who 
benefits by English prosperity, and on the Continent it rises 
often toa mania. “ You are all too dam happy,” said a 
friendly Spanish merchant to the writer one day, “and 
want your combs cut,” and his quaint expression exactly 
reveals the general sense of annoyance and its cause. 
The feeling is wrong, no doubt; but taking human 
nature as we find it, it is natural enough, and it is 
exacerbated by the Englishman’s entire unconscious- 
ness that, except as regards freedom, he is excep- 
tionally well off. He does not think he is, but grumbles 
hourly, and simply cannot imagine why a country like 
South Africa, or an Empire like India, or afew gold- 
mines here and there, should be grudged him by anybody 
alive. He does not object to the Duke of Westminster ; 
and why should the Frenchman or German or Slav object 
to Mr. Bull? But the foreigner, who would blow up 
Eaton Hall if Eaton Hall were on the Continent and 
undefended, does object, as he thinks from the most 
natural of motives, because John Bull has grown too fat 
at other people’s expense. 

The third reason is a quality in the English which it is 
very hard to define except as want of sympathy, but 
which sometimes approaches nearer to want of compre- 
hension. The English themselves deny this, and consider 
themselves the most sympathetic of mankind, and when 
they are moved by any spectacle of physical suffering 
they describe themselves, unless, indeed, the victims are 
Chinese, rightly enough. Their sympathy stops short at 
the Chinaman, who may die of hunger by the million in 
the two Shans, or be drowned by the hundred thousand 
in an outbreak of the Yangtse River, or be massacred in 
thousands after he has submitted at Port Arthur, without 
the average Englishman caring any more than if Chinamen 
were so many mice. With the rest of the world, however, 
the Englishman does sympathise in suffering, but his 
sympathy is for the suffermg man,-not for the man himself. 
We had the oddest instance of this the other day in the 
shape of an interview with an English gentleman who had 
actually seen some of the Armenian massacres. He was 
boiling with indignation, would have used national 
resources to any extent to defend the victims, and 
would, we doubt not, if that would have helped, have sub- 
mitted to heavy personal sacrifices. But he thought the 
Armenians a low race, despised their habit of accumu- 
lation, and considered their intense historic pride, which is 
as strong in them as in Romans or Jews, and which has 
preserved the race, a rather ridiculous foible. In the 
same way an English Judge in India will exert bimself 
all day with marvellous patience, acumen, and self- 
sacrifice to protect some ancient caste privilege upon 
which he is all the while in his own mind, a quite 
transparent mind, casting showers of ridicule. What 
the true cause is of that want of sympathy we 
do not profess to know. “It is stupidity,” says the 
Irishman and the Frenchman. “It is want of love, 
whispers the German. “It is the Britisher’s damn- 
able standoffishness,” shouts the American. But none 
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of them bring to us conviction, for we have seen it in 


igsionaries who were almost martyrs for the faith, but 
ew would have fainted if they had thought it possible that 
fee daughters should marry their own proselytes. All 
we can say of it is that it is separateness, that all other 
races feel it in the British, and that in all, from the Russian 
to the Peguan, it produces a dislike by which our race 
suffers—and profits—greatly. For we must not forget that 
it is because of his aloofness that an Englishman alone in 
a hostile province can still rule it, or that for want of this 
segregating quality the Spaniard, after conquering the New 
World, lost himself among the people he had conquered. 
To employ a phrase which every schoolboy will understand, 
though his father has probably forgotten it, ‘‘ Medising,” 
whether the Mediser be Greek in Persia or Norman in 


Ireland, never pays. 





A CAMBRIDGE HOUSE FOR SOUTH LONDON. 


HE glow of genuine enthusiasm which pervaded the 
reat University meeting held in the Cambridge 
@uildhall on Tuesday evening was of excellent augury for 
the realisation of the object of that gathering. Bishop 
Talbot of Rochester, an Oxford man to the core, has 
appealed to Cambridge for help in grappling with the 
vast spiritual, moral, and social needs of his diocese in 
South London, and the appeal has been felt to be 
irresistible. Be it carefully understood that at several 
points, and in a most vital sense, Cambridge was already 
on the ground. Six of her Colleges—Trinity, St. John’s, 
Corpus, Caius, Clare, and Pembroke—have for some years 
ast had their several “ missions” in South London, St. 
John’s having led the way. In each of these cases the 
College concerned maintains one clergyman or more, with 
achurch and subsidiary organisations, for work in some 
part or other of the great metropolitan district which is 
attached to the Rochester diocese. The clergymen so 
maintained are naturally members of the Colleges which 
they respectively represent; and from time to time they 
repair to those Colleges to give an account of their work, 
and to stimulate the zeal of the then resident members in 
supporting it. On such occasions they doubtless cordially 
invite their hearers to come down and see what is going 
on, and express the satisfaction which they would feel if 
any members of the College who happen to be living in or 
near London could find time to give them personal help in 
branches of their parochial work. Very possibly such help 
is not infrequently given, and in any case these missions 
form a practical and very valuable expression of the sense of 
obligation on the part of men who are entering life them- 
selves under very favourable conditions, towards the multi- 
tudes who are less fortunately placed. For the most part, 
however, the work of College missions in South London is 
work delegated to the “‘ missioners,” though its charges are 
defrayed by College subscriptions. So far as Cambridge 
1s concerned, what we now know as the “Settlement” 
element is almost entirely undeveloped, with the exception 
of the Trinity Settlement known as Trinity Court, in the 
Camberwell Road. There is nothing corresponding in 
that part of London, or anywhere else, to the Oxford 
House in Bethnal Green,—a house in which any member 
of the University who wishes to study urban social 
problems at close quarters, and to take part in some form 
of ameliorative effort, may live and work for a year, or two 
years, Or more, in association with a body of comrades 
with like aims, on a religious basis, under the general 
headship of an energetic, devoted, and wide-minded 
clergyman, in a distinctly religious atmosphere, but 
without subjection to any test. So strongly has the 
absence of any such institution in connection with 
Cambridge been felt, that not a few young graduates of 
that University have sought and obtained admission at 
the Oxford House. They have been very useful there, 
and it is possible that the Oxford House and Toynbee 
Hall, the basis of which is less definitely religious, 
Provide between them scope enough for the energies of 
those Cambridge men who may feel specially drawn 
towards work in East London. But in South London, in 
Which field, as we have shown, many Cambridge sym- 
pathies have for some time past been drawn, there has 
not so far been any general rallying point for Cambridge 
men (or Oxford men either) who desire to know 
and understand for themselves the depressing con- 


ditions under which s0 large a proportion of their 








fellow-countrymen pass their lives, and in the light 
of such intelligent knowledge, to work for their comfort 
and elevation. To that want the Bishop of Rochester 
drew attention, with becoming caution, in an address which 
he delivered at a large meeting in the hall of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, in February last, on the work done 
by the College missions in his diocese, and “ pleaded for a 
Cambridge something in South London, leaving his audience 
to supply the necessary substantive.” 


The seed thus sown has germinated quickly, and on 
Tuesday evening a large and earnest University gathering 
unanimously passed a resolution in favour of the founda- 
tion of a Cambridge House in South London. That step 
has been greatly facilitated by the generous action of the 
Committee of the Trinity Settlement already mentioned, 
who have expressed their readiness to allow Trinity Court 
to become a Cambridge House, on the understanding that 
it is carried on, as at present, upon a distinctly religious 
basis, but without tests,—a Church of England house, 
but “with open doors and with varieties of work.” Cam- 
bridge is to be heartily congratulated on thus entering 
upon her full share of the noble work of promoting “a 
true unity in national and in human life.” -It may well 
be believed that the Bishop of Durham, who has done so 
much for that “true unity” by his work for the advance- 
ment of industrial peace in his Northern diocese, feels that 
it would be “the crowning happiness of his life” if he 
might be permitted to see his own University acting on 
the resolution which he moved on Tuesday, and taking her 
rightful part in the social movement of ourtime. In the 
excellent enterprise of the extension of University teaching, 
Cambridge as mustalways beremembered, did take the lead, 
to be followed with not less zeal and vigour by Oxford. It is 
now for her to follow, and as soon as may be to come 
abreast of, Oxford in the more arduous, but also more 
profoundly interesting task of studying at first hand the 
condition of industrial life in the greatest centres of popu- 
lation with a view to co-operating with the working classes 
for the real improvement of those conditions. That, we 
take it, is the fundamental object of University “ Settle- 
ments.” Mr. Balfour, in his interesting and stimulating 
speech on Tuesday summarised the work of such Settle- 
ments as directed towards the organisation of charity, the 
organisation of thrift, and the organisation of recreation. 
It is all that, and each clause of the sentence indicates a 
line on which any “settler” may find work enough to 
occupy all his energies and sympathies, work too in which 
he will be greatly fortified and helped by discussion with 
other members of the Settlement and comparison of his 
experience and observation with theirs. Especially are we 
glad to see the stress which Mr. Balfour laid upon the 
value of the services which men from the Universities— 
where at least, as he remarks, it will be admitted that 
healthy recreation is understood—can render in guiding 
and developing the recreations of South Londoners on 
wholesome and rational lines. But even beyond and above 
all these direct objects of Settlement work, is to be placed, 
in our opinion, that sense of identification with the 
interests of the poor which, as an American writer on the 
subject has well said, can only be obtained from resi- 
dence among them. It can be so obtained, and it is 
mutual. The working classes, brought into intimate con- 
tact with those who have been brought up amid sur- 
roundings of culture, will come to understand their 
standards and points of view, and to recognise that in 
many respects, though not in al], they are essentially 
better than their own. The association and mutual sup- 
port afforded by life in the Settlement secures its members 
against being dragged down by the weight of lower 
standards around them, or broken in spirit by the misery 
and sin on which they must so often be compelled to look. 
Thus the refining, civilising, spiritualising influence of the 
“settlers” is guarded against deterioration, and the attrac- 
tion of their tone and manners is certain to tell upon 
those in the midst of whom and for whom the Settle- 
ment exists. They will have the confidence of their 
poorer neighbours, and seeing the problems of their 
life, private and public, from within, they will be en- 
abled in all kinds of ways to help them first to desire, 
and then to realise the conditions of, a higher, more 
gracious life than they have previously known, or than with- 
out the neighbourhood of the Settlement would ever have 
dreamt of. Such is the work which is and has been 
for years going on in East London specially under the 
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inspiration of Oxford. It is well that the sister- 
University, which certainly has her special kind of 
spiritual teaching and of moral and intellectual culture 
to diffuse amongst the working classes, should without 
further delay undertake its delivery; and all England will 


wish her “ God-speed ” in the task. 





MOTOR CARS. 


ARGE revolutions come from small beginnings, and 
this second week of November, 1896, may hereafter 

be looked back to as the epoch of the first executive 
recognition of a vast change in the methods of locomotion. 
Motor carriages have long been talked of, and of late they 
have occasionally been seen on the roads. There have 
even been two exhibitions of them, at which Members of 
Parliament and other notable people might be seen making 
their first essays in their guidance and management. All 
this, however, has been but the first circling flight of the 


homing pigeon. Not till to-day will the bird make its 


definitive start in the shape of a procession of motor 


carriages from Northumberland Avenue to Brighton,—or 
as near Brighton as fortune and an unfamiliar vehicle will 
allow their drivers to get. 

There are two different ways of looking at motor 
carriages,—the business way and the pleasurable way. For 
the moment, at all events, it is the former that seems to 
have the greater future before it. Notwithstanding the 
immense extension of railways, there are still large tracts 
of country in which the sound of the passing engine is 
either not heard at all or heard but very faintly. The 
slow-moving waggon is still the only means of carrying 
goods to market. Here, if there be anything in vendors’ 
assurances, is a field for the new industry which can be 
worked with great profit. Every kind of agricultural pro- 
duce will be heaped upon motor waggons, and that large 
item in the cost of farming which is concerned with the 
management and care of horses will be suppressed. The 
motor waggon, or the motor which is to draw the 
waggon, will be loaded as opportunity offers, and then 
will start for the distant town or station with no more 
outlay in labour than the wages of the man who sees that 
the power, whatever it is, is in working order, and that 
the machine itself is under proper guidance. In one 
point, however, the expectations of farmers have been 
disappointed. They used to fancy that the motor-car 
when it came would carry behind it a long train of loaded 
waggons, collected, perhaps, from half a score of farms, 
and drawn at a very small cost to each owner. For the 
present, at all events, this hope must remain unrealised. 
The regulations of the Local Government Board apply 
only to motors “not used for the purpose of drawing 
more than one vehicle.” The object of this limitation is 
obvious. One heavy waggon may be well under the 
control of the man who is driving the motor; but half a 
dozen heavy waggons, loosely coupled together, would be 
like the unmanageable tail of a kite. They would spread 
over the road at different angles, and move with an 
impetus varying with their weight. The driver might 
have his attention fixed on some obstacle in front of him, 
and meanwhile some member of his unruly flock would be 
making itself into a worse obstacle in the rear. At the 
same time the limitation which this necessary provision will 
place on the utility of the new invention is exceedingly 
great. So long as a motor-car can only draw one vehicle 
the extension of the carrying industry to which many 
people had looked forward cannot be realised. Each 
farmer must have his own motors in a number determined 
by the amount of produce he has to send to market. But 
what is really wanted in many parts of the country isa 
co-operative motor,—a motor which shall go about the 
villages and pick up a waggon here and a cart there, and 
so put large farmers and small farmers on a level in regard 
to the carriage of their goods. That this is impossible 
now we can quite see, but it may not be always impossible. 
It may not, that is, be beyond the power of science to 
devise a kind of vehicle, or a mode of coupling vehicles 
together, which shall make it safe to attach many to the 
same motor, even on an ordinary road. There will be 
abundant stimulus to the ingenuity of inventors in the 
large profits that might be made by any one who 
put an end to what is for the moment an insuperable 
difficulty. 
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most hold of the imagination of the Lo 

Board. The regélattials for the use of ty % cen 
tives” on roads which appeared on Wednesday wad 2 x 
into force to-day, do but im perfectly express the ra ~ 
with which a large number of people are looking for oe 
to the introduction of “motor carriages.” The differs ea 
between the two conceptions is shown even in the or soa 
given to the new vehicles in official and popular 5 a 
A “light locomotive” may be the same thing asa ‘ous 
carriage, but the evolution of the two ideas is tite 
different. A motor carriage has a pleasurable astga 
about it. It suggests a development of the victori 
or the pony - carriage. A light locomotive ig cate 
an improvement on our old friend ‘Puffing Bill y 
We seem to see a long procession of agricultural 
machines drawn by an engine with a modest oil 
can underneath instead of the tall chimney with which 
we have been so long familiar. But whatever there ma 
be in the several names by which they are known in by, 
a motor carriage is nothing more than a light locomotive. 
and it will equally have to submit to the rules and endure 
the disabilities which the Local Government Board have 
devised. It may be suspected, indeed, that in framing 
their regulations the Board have had in view the agricul- 
turist rather than the amateur. Their conception of a 
light locomotive savours of the manure-cart or the loaded 
waggon. It is “a vehicle propelled by mechanical power 
which is under three tons in weight unladen, and is go 
constructed that no smoke or visible vapour is emitted 
therefrom.” Evidently the Board cherishes no engaging 
visions of young ladies flying along country roads in 
dainty little carriages which weigh only a few hundred- 
weight. It is not dreaming of the revolution in the art of 
getting from place to place which is hoped for by more 
enthusiastic people. The young ladies in question are 
known to the Board simply as so many persons “com. 
petent to control and direct the use and movement” of a 
light locomotive. They might all be stokers or engine- 
drivers for anything the official mind cares. 

As we have seen, this indifference to the ornamental 
aspect of the new invention is natural and inevitable; the 
question is, Will it be permanent? We are inclined to 
think not. We see no reason why there should not 
eventually be as great and as rapid an extension of the 
use of motor carriages for what in a large sense may be 
called pleasure, as there has been in the case of bicycles. 
Only a few years back no one foresaw the numbers of 
these last that would be in use by the end of the century, 
or dreamed that walking and riding were alike on the eve 
of being superseded. But useful as bicycles are, there 
are some purposes for which they are not suited. The 
very old and the very young are debarred from using 
them ; they are not altogether pleasant in wet weather; 
and their value in carrying luggage to the station has yet 
to be discovered. In all these ways the motor carriage 
may have a great future before it. So far as carriages 
are used solely or mainly for show or pleasure they will 
continue to be used. No improvement that science can 
devise is likely to make the box that holds the motor as 
handsome an object as a fine pair of horses, and the man 
or woman who is proud of being a good whip will not 
easily be tempted to exchange that honour for the inferior 
function of guiding a motor. « But in the whole field of 
commonplace utility the superiority of the motor carriage 
will be evident. It will mean saving of labour, saving of 
horseflesh, saving of anxiety. The motor carriages will 
not share the many drawbacks to which horse carriages 
are exposed. They will not be sensitive to weather, 
they will not need to keep regular hours, they will not 
know fatigue. All these are qualities that will recommend 
them to that vast multitude of persons to whom carriages 
are in various ways a necessity. They will not be largely 
bought, perhaps, until they become cheaper, possibly not 
until experts are better agreed than they are at present 
upon the best kind of motor. But when once this is 
settled improvements will be effected with wonderful 
rapidity. The fvolish conservatism which models the 
horseless carriage on the same lines as the carriage drawn 
by horses will disappear, the management of the motor 
will be made easier and more cleanly, and a lady will be 
as well able to manage her own motor as she now is to 
drive her own pony. 





It is the business aspect of the new motor that has taken | 





We have said nothing about the application of the new 
system to public carriages. Whether London is about to 
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witness an irruption of motor cabs and motor omnibuses, 
and what will be the effect of such an irruption on the street 
traffic, especially in the dark evenings when Regent Street 
igas crowded as a fair, and whether, again, the combination 
of horsed and horseless carriages in the end be found 
consistent with the safety either of their occupants or of 
foot-passengers, are large questions, which the next few 
months may help us to answer. 








MR. STEAD’S TEST FOR HYMNS. 
R. STEAD has hardly discovered a true principle for 
the selection of the best hymns when he makes it his 
chief criterion that a hymn shall “have helped.” If, indeed, he 
could prove that any hymn had not helped, it would be a very 
good negative criterion against selecting it, just as it would 
be a very good criterion against the selection of a life. 
buoy or life-belt that it had never after thousands of trials 
succeeded in saving the life of the man to whom it was 
thrown. But if any one were to treat the fact that a 
particular plank had actually saved the life of the man who 
had got hold of it, as a proof that that special plank, 
or even any plank like it, must be of special value for the 
saving of life in deep water, he would certainly be accounted 
a very ill-advised counsellor by the Royal Humane 
Society, who would much prefer to judge of the advantages 
of any such aid to men under risk of drowning not 
by the accident that it had saved a life, but by the 
intrinsic qualities of the instrument itself,—its power of dis- 
placing a bulk of water very much heavier than itself, and 
the conveniences it might afford to the inexperienced and 
terrified person in need of it, for holding fast to it without too 
much muscular effort. Mr. Stead seems to us to go very far 
astray in choosing his own exceedingly accidental criterion for 
the selection. He pleads for it in this way :— 

“The root idea of this Hymnal is to select the hymns, not by 
the fine or finicky ear of the critic in the study, or even by the 
exalted judgment of the recluse in the cloister, but by the recorded 
experience of mankind. Here and there did this hymn help me: 
that is the best of all possible arguments in favour of believing 
that it will prove helpful under similar circumstances to similar 
characters. The hymn may be doggerel poetry, it may contain 
heretical theology, its grammar may be faulty and its metaphors 
atrocious, but if that hymn proved itself a staff and a stay to some 
heroic soul in the darkest hours of his life’s pilgrimage, then that 
hymn has won its right to a place among the sacred songs through 
which God has spoken to the soul of man.” 

Now just so a shipwrecked man who had clung to a bit of 
board from the wreck, and had managed by the help of it to 
reach the shore in safety, might say: —‘Here and thus did 
this plank help me, that is the best of all possible arguments 
for believing that it will prove helpful in similar circum- 
stances to similar sufferers.’ The plank may have had very 
little buoyancy of its own; it may have had a good deal of 
iron in it; it may have been more or less rotten; and it may 
have taken a great deal of effort to hold fast to it; but if, 
nevertheless, that plank proved itself the salvation of the poor 
wretch who lighted upon it, would it have thereby won its 
right to a place among the best appliances of the Humane 
Society for saving life at sea? Surely to argue that it would, 
would be very bad reasoning. The fact that it had saved one 
life, or even two or three lives at various times, would only 
show that it was not wholly useless, that it was better than 
nothing. But it would not and could not show that it would 
he as good as a, life-belt, to say nothing of a life-buoy, and yet 
that is what Mr. Stead’s argument requires. He is making a 
selection of one hundred and fifty among many hundreds and 
even thousands of hymns, and the fact that one of them 
written in doggere) and bad grammar and adorned with 
“atrocious metaphors,” had been of substantial use to two 
or three people, would weigh for very little unless there were 
good reason to suppose that none of the hundreds of hymns 
that have in them no “ doggerel ” metre, no “ bad grammar,” 
no “atrocious metaphors,” but are poems as well as 
Prayers, have entirely failed in doing as much or more 
for those on whose hearts they have taken hold. What 
Mr. Stead seems to assume, which is in our opinion cer- 
tainly untrue, is that the spiritual effect produced by 
a very clumsy and limping hymn could not have been 
produced by any other clothed in more natural and beauti- 
ful Speech. Our own belief, and we should have thought 
it would have been Mr. Stead’s belief also, is that it is not 


spirit speaking through the hymn which produces the pro- 
found impression to which Mr. Stead’s correspondents give so 
many striking testimonies. If one hymn had not been there 
to produce the effect they describe, some other would have 
produced that effect,—and an even greater effect if the spirit 
embodied in it had been equally sincere while the mode of 
expression had been a great deal more closely fitted to the 
thought and feeling of the writer. Newton’s hymn, “ Begone, 
Unbelief,” of which Mr. Stead speaks, and finds some others 
to speak, with ardent gratitude, is no doubt the product of a 
very sincere and earnest faith, but not of a more sincere and 
earnest faith than hundreds of others excluded from this 
selection, and yet embodied in far more fitting and impressive 
language, and therefore likely to impress scores of hearts for 
every one which this limping hymn with its rather ostenta- 
tiously pietistic twang would touch. These are the verses 
which took such a hold of Mr. Stead himself :— 

“ His love in time past 

Forbids me to think 

He’ll leave me at last 

In trouble to sink. 


Each sweet Ebenezer 
T have in review 
Confirms his good pleasure 
To help me quite through.” 

Now, we venture to say that these verses would repel twice as 
many as they would touch, not because they were anything 
but thoroughly sincere in the author, but because they are 
the stiff utterance of a man who could only use what we may 
fairly call the stammering speech of a child eked out by a 
borrowed Scriptural word of no English origin which gives an 
air of Sunday-school ambitiousness to the childish performance. 
There are three really great hymn-writers in the English 
language,—-Charles Wesley, James Montgomery, and William 
Cowper, from whose writings alone it would have been per- 
fectly easy to supply every one of Mr. Stead’s hundred and 
fifty hymns without so much as giving a single hymn that had 
any artificial or ineffectual ring in it. Mr. Stead gives us 
eight of Charles Wesley’s, not one of James Montgomery’s, 
and five of Cowper’s, and he omits such a hymn as Mont- 
gomery’s “For ever with the Lord,” containing two noble 
stanzas which, we venture to say, have penetrated scores of 
hearts through and through for every one which “ Begone, 
Unbelief,” has reached. And he does this in order to include 
Newton’s pattering little stanzas. He might almost as well 
have preferred the flint arrow-heads of the stone ages to the 
modern rifle for the effectiveness of their work. Here are the 
two stanzas of Montgomery’s great hymn which are hardly 
rivalled in devotional poetry of this popular kind, except by 
Charles Wesley :— 


“ Here in the body pent 
Absent from him I roam, 
Yet nightly pitch my moving tent 
A day’s march nearer home. 


Then when my latest breath 

Shall rend the veil in twain 
By death I shall escape from death 

And life eternal gain.” 
And many stanzas almost as fine as these are omitted to find 
room for such halting pieces as “ Begone, Unbelief,” and such 
vindictive ragings as those of the “ Marseillaise” war-song, 
which has about as much business in Mr. Stead’s collection 
as any other bit of rhetoric which leaves God wholly out of 
account and makes its appeal solely to the passions of men. 


We do not in any way find fault with Mr. Stead for not 
judging his selection by what he calls the “fine and finicky 
ear of the critic in the study,” though Mr. Stead himself 
shows some deference to that “fine and finicky ear” when he 
can get a great poet like Goethe to endorse its judgment, 
—but what we do complain of is that while he excludes 
(perhaps rightly) all such exquisite devotional poetry as 
George Herbert’s or Henry Vaughan’s, or to a very con- 
siderable extent even Keble’s, on the ground, we suppose, that 
it is too subtle and refined to exert great influence in “ the 
storm and stress of life,’ he uses as hymns such cold and 
deliberately rationalistic stuff as Pope’s Universal Prayer 
to “Jehovah, Jove, or Lord,” which has not the faintest 
spark of gracious inspiration about it, solely because it has 
that pseudo-Catholic ring, which a clever man who manages 
to make his intellect take the place of a missing heart, 
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imagine that the “young Japanese” mistook the hymn for 
one of real breadth and comprehension, for they could not 
have cavght its thoroughly frigid tone. But in reality 
it is as little Catholic in the true sense of the term as 
verse could be. There is a cold Catholicity which manages 
to freeze all real life out of religion, and then takes 
credit because it has deprived the fire which might have 
scathed us, of its biting force. Pope was nominally, no doubt, 
a Roman Catholic, but if he had a heart he never showed it in 
his verse at all, and his Universal Prayer was a mere moral 
vacuum which embraces everything that it has first reduced 
to nothingness. Mr. Stead’s “ Begone, Unbelief,” lame and 
ricketty as it is, is far preferable to the worst poem Pope ever 
wrote. Pope could be keen and scathing, and he could also 
be very neat and pretty, but it was, we believe, simply out of 
his power to be devotional at all. Tried by Mr. Stead’s test 
of helpfulness, we doubt this Universal Prayer ever having 
helped any one at all who could fully understand its almost 
Arctic frigidity. But Mr. Stead, while he attaches too 
much importance to genuine but raw emotion, also attaches 
too much importance to that which is almost at the opposite 
pole,—the shadow of a great name. 


What seems to us to be of the essence of a really true hymn 
is simplicity, intensity of feeling, and the evidence of a 
reverent and subdued heart. Mr, Stead finds the first two 
qualities in almost all those hymns which he has chosen for 
their intrinsic qualities, and not for the name of the authors, 
or of the patrons whose recommendations he has accepted, 
but the latter quality is by no means universally present even 
in the great majority of his own choice. We will give, there- 
fore, one hymn which seems to us almost perfectly typical of 
the highest type. The late Dean Milman wrote many fine and 
popular hymns, which, like Bishop Heber’s, bad rather too pro- 
nounced a rhetorical air,—an air rather incongruous with 
the natural attitude of a subdued, submissive heart. But he 
wrote one absolutely perfect hymn, which, to our great sur- 
prise, we have not found either in “Hymns, Ancient and 
Modern,” or in Mr. Stead’s selection, though Dr. Martineau 
has included it in his “ Hymns for the Christian Church and 
Home.” It is very short, very simple, full of a generous 
intensity, and yet anything but rhetorical or passionate :— 
“Lord, we sit and cry to Thee 

Like the blind beside the way ; 

Make our darkened souls to see 

The glory of Thy perfect day ; 

Lord, rebuke our sullen night 

And give Thyself unto our sight. 


Lord, we do not ask to gaze 

On our dim and earthly sun, 

But the light that still shall blaze 

When every star its course hath run ; 

The glory of Thy blest abode 

The uncreated light of God.” 
That isa hymn which would have fascinated, we think, even 
the simple souls that were not repelled by the rub-a-dub-dub 
of “ Begone, Unbelief,” and which is calculated to touch a 
greater number of hearts than any but the very best of Charles 
Wesley’s wonderful hymns. 





AN INDIAN NOVELIST. 

NDIA will be revealed one day to Englishmen, if it is ever 
revealed, in a novel. No man writing a history or a 
description or a book of travels could infuse into it enough of 
the personal element, which is everything in India, or make 
the reader realise the strangely different forms which, under 
the influence of many creeds, varying antique customs, and 
circumstances which differ more violently than in any country 
in the world, are impressed upon a character which in all its 
essentials is throughout the vast continent the same, or is 
broken only when we get fairly down to that ultimate dif- 
ference of race which divides the great population of crossed 
Aryans from the smaller but still numerous population of 
crossed Mongolians or uncrossed “ Australoids.” Only a 
novelist who knows India as Scott knew Scotland, who has 
watched the real people as Thackeray watched English 
society, who thinks with the West yet sympathises with the 
East, who, above all, comprehends the women of India, with 
their vast and in many respects separate influence, as well as 
the men of India, will ever perform the task, if it is to be per- 
formed at all. Such a novelist must, one would think, be a 
woman, for no man will ever comprehend thoroughly the 





women of India,—an Englishwoman of genius bred up tine 
nearly unimaginable circumstances in a great native house 
or a native woman of genius whom circumstances more easil 4 
to be imagined, bat most improbable, have inspired with 4 
complete sympathy for, and understanding of, the English 
masters of the land. Whether a novelist of the right king 
will ever appear we cannot tell, and indeed can hardly 
guess, and certainly no such revealing genius has appeared 
yet; but we do not hesitate to say that the nearest approach 
to such a one who has as yet addressed the English public 
is the author of “On the Face of the Waters,” just pub. 
lished by Messrs. Heinemann. We have read Mrs. Steel’s 
book with ever-increasing surprise and admiration,—gur. 
prise at her insight into people with whom as a civilian’s 
wife she can scarcely have been intimate, admiration for 
the genius which, though her information is hardly perfect, 
has enabled her so to realise that wonderfal welter of the East 
and West, of supreme vice and rare virtue, of imbecility and 
greatness of conception, which Delhi must have presented 
just before the Mutiny of 1857, when, in a city governed and 
garrisoned by Englishmen, there existed an inner city, the 
huge palace of the Great Mogul, in which Asia was still 
triumphant and absolute, still leading her own life, stil] 
seeking her own noble or foul ideals. Mrs. Steel as artist is far 
beyond Miss Frere, whose “Old Deccan Days” is limited in 
scope, or Major Meadows Taylor, whose “Tara” gives only 
one side of Indian character, or the author of “A Rajah’s 
Heir,” whose remarkable insight has penetrated the dreamy 
depths of Hindoo society, but has, so to speak, been cap. 
tured there. 


Mrs. Steel does not paint, she only sketches; but she 
has the art, which sketchers so often lack, of creating 
atmosphere so that you feel that you are far from Europe, in 
an air which is hot with evil, yet in which men can breathe, 
amidst scenes where intrigue and murder and fanaticism are 
all rampant, yet in which there is a certain order too, while 
all around on the hot green plain are multitudes doing the 
daty of the day, raising corn, giving in marriage, wor- 
shipping the gods, not so much indifferent to the wild scenes of 
blood, revenge, and lechery going on amongst them, as totally 
unaware of their occurrence. Nothing can be more certain or 
more wonderful than that in the wildest hours of the Matiny 
the mass of the Indian peoples went on with their daily life, 
instituted suits before Courts which should, on the mutineers’ 
theory, have ceased to exist, and actually bought stamped 
paper for their plaints as if the special law of the white men 
had never been suspended. We know in literature of few 
sketches better than those which reveal to us Buhadur Shah, 
the last Great Mogul, a poet and philosopher in his dotage, 
full of dreams of empire, but making it the work of his life 
to manufacture feebly satiric epigrams, helpless, fatuous, 
ignoble, yet retaining still his dignity, still the unquestioned 
Emperor within his palace, still in fact to the last the Great 
Mogul. Or that of Zeenut Maihl, the evil Queen, raging with 
ambition and hatred, who will cleave a way for her son with 
poison, who dare do anything except break a convention, who 
always uses yet but half believes in astrological superstitions, 
and who never forgets that her authority and her dreams are 
all dependent upon her relation to the old dotard who, because 
of some kingliness inherent in him, she cannot wholly govern. 
Or of the Moulavie who roused by his preaching the war 
against the English, yet haughtily denounced the murder of 
the ladies and children in Delhi—this is a fact—as depriving 
the Jehad of all sacredness. Or of Abool, the Prince whom 
Englishmen as they read of him will disbelieve in, yet who is 
only a feeble Humayoon with a career barred off, half-poet, 
whole profligate, Prince and buffoon, Mahommedan and mad 
drunkard, who helped in the great murder, yet whose mind is 
shot with strange gleams of thirst to do right, who spares na 
woman except one who rules him by her goodness, devil by 
descent, dreamer by tendency and mental gifts. Or of Tidda, 
the Brinjara hereditary juggler-actor, who can deceive all 
men by his disguises and who claims—and, we fancy in Mrs. 
Steel’s judgment, possesses—the “gift” of hypnotising any 
single onlooker till he sees what he does not see, but who is 
all the same a low dog, traitor to all but his English friend, 
thirsty in his very soul for gain in cash. Or of Soma, the 
haughty, sullen Sepoy, proud to his toes of descent from the 
Lunar line, unable to decide whether he hates the English as 
heretics or is devoted to them for leading him to victory; oF 
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of his twin-sister Tara, whom he loves to devotion but dare 
not touch or eat with because she was rescued from suttee by 
the English, and is therefore accursed and out of caste. 
This woman, the proud Rajputnee, who lives only to expiate 
her sin in being saved, yet can hardly resist earthly affections 
and earthly fears, pure, for was she not a Rajputnee bride, 
et tolerant of all evil, for is she not a rescued suttee, and 
therefore beneath all outcasts, is the most original concep- 
tion of a book full of original portraits. And the best evidence 
of Mrs. Steel’s genius is that those who can scarcely conceive 
the society, or the beliefs in which such a character was pos- 
sible will feel certain that it is truly drawn. All these figures 
and many more live amidst a welter of native leaders, rebellious 
and faithful Sepoys, English officers, devotees, and harlots of 
the bazaar—Mrs. Steel is never offensive, but she has no 
scruples, and as the musk-reeking little rooms of the harlot- 
market played a great part in the tragedy of Delhi, she takes 
as into them—and all urge on the story, which is that of 
an English lady, Kate Erlton, during the Great Mutiny, with 
unfaltering energy and verve. There is many an officer, we 
fancy, who would give his sword to write military history as 
Mrs. Steel has written the history of the rising, the siege, and 
the storm, with its final scene centring round the figure of the 
grand captain, “ General” John Nicholson, the man who with 
a hundred faults even as soldier—for he was almost useless if 
subordinate—possessed the one supreme qualification of 
bringing out in action all that was heroic in other men—and 
who yet by the irony of fate died because he demanded of 
English soldiers more than they could give. It is the most 
wonderful picture, and though the book that contains it 
‘does not admit of review, for no extract or even chapter will 
give the smallest idea of its peculiar merit, of the confusion 
which reflects the confusion that existed, yet is never con- 
fused, we know that none who lived through the Matiny will 
lay it down without a gasp of admiration, and believe that the 
same emotion will be felt by thousands to whom the scenes 
depicted are but larid phantasmagoria better forgotten. 


And yet, and yet, the novelist is not come who may some 
day come, and “On the Face of the Waters,” though it will 
thrill the older Anglo-Indians, and may thrill the multitude 
who read English novels—a multitude which is becoming 
innumerable and is driving the incapable as well as the capable 
in hosts towards the new goldfield, where most of them will 
‘die of neglect and thirst—is not a revealing book. It does 
not tell us, no book tells us, the secret spring which set the 
Indian multitudes in motion, which caused that strangely 
strong yet half-hearted effort to throw Europe off. Mrs. 
Steel is evidently of opinion, though she rather hints it than 
says it, that the movement was purely military, that the 
people never joined it or resisted it, and that even the 
military were for the most part half-hearted. Well, 
grant that it was so, though we cannot forget that 
the Sepoys were recruited during the contest by a number 
as great as their own, where is the explanation in that? What 
moved the Sepoys, after a century of obedience and at a time 
when they were, by their own confession, “spoilt” rather 
than oppressed, suddenly to throw off the yoke? They conld 
not have become suddenly devoted to the “ old Pantaloon,” 
as Mre. Steel calls him, in Delhi, and they never had a leader 
of their own from first to last. Our explanation that the 
children of Shem hate the sons of Japhet, and writhe under 
their ascendency, but rise against it only when they see a 
chance, which was presented in India by the attenuation of 
the white army, is more satisfactory than Mrs. Steel’s, but, 
like hers, it leaves the grand problem totally unsolved. Why 
does Shem hate Japhet, and yet feel ready to obey him? That 
is what we want the novelist to tell us in such a fashion as will 
bring conviction, and leave us either determined to cure the 
source of the disease which it indicates in ourselves, or to give 
up that useless expenditure of energy and govern indifferent to 
periodical insurrection. We shall be told some day, we sup- 
pose, and if ever we are it will be by a novelist who can place 
before us the “native” alive, a consistent and reasonable 
being, his inconsistencies being linked together by some 
visible mental thread. We try in vain to find the thread in 
Mrs. Steel’s characters, wonderfully as their inconsistencies 
are described. Abool is precisely what Abool would have 
been—a drunken Humayoon; but to the average English- 
man he will never, for want of the clue, seem a human 





being Hike himself. Some ray of light is wanting! 


showing East and West to each other, and until the 
dramatic genius appears who can see both and understand 
both it will remain wanting. Meanwhile we must be con- 
tent with sketches instead of creations, and among them, as 
we have said, Mrs. Steel’s are as yet entitled to the first place. 
At least, it would be the first place if poets like Sir A. Lyall, 
and in one passage Matthew Arnold, and in a song or two 
Rudyard Kipling, had not thrown gleams of bewildering 
light a little farther into the secret than any novelist has 
done. Those gleams, however, intense as they are, only serve 
to show that there is a secret, and leave it to be revealed till 
the Shakespeare or Scott of the East arise, and bid us see 
that the man who represents all of his kind, Hamlet or John 
Balfour of Burley, is at last before us, a man of flesh like 
ourselves. 





INDIA-RUBBER. 
NDIA-RUBBER is in a fair way to become one of the 
prime necessities of civilisation. Numberless human 
beings, in the class which could not afford wet-nurses, owe 
their lives to the feeding-bottle. Everybody knows that in 
the last five years the use of pneumatic tyres for cycles and 
solid rabber tyres for horse-vehicles has enormously increased 
our consumption of this article; but, quite. apart from that 
more obvious fact, india-rubber is daily being introduced 
more and more into all sorts of machinery. Highly competent 
jadges say that if the output could be doubled within a year, 
so many new applications of the material would instantly 
arise, that the price would not fall appreciably. As a matter 
of fact, the export of Para rubber has increased within the 
last twenty-five years from 5,600 tons to 20,000 tons; and the 
price fetched by the best quality has risen from 2s. to 3s. a 
pound. Itisthe one jungle product which society finds in- 
dispensable. Hundreds of men have racked their brains to 
produce a substitute, but none has in the least degree suc- 
ceeded; and such attempts must be permanently discouraged 
by the knowledge that india-rubber exists in limitless profusion 
upon known spots of the world’s surface which may at any 
time be made accessible. In any of the swampy equatorial 
regions, where vegetation grows rank and sappy, so thata 
knife will slash through branches as if they were made of 
cheese, there is pretty certain to occur some one or 
two of the score of trees which produce rubber. Whole 
forests of them are known to exist in Central Africa, only 
waiting to be tapped. But the regions which produce them 
are precisely the regions most deadly to the white man; and 
when the rubber is made it has to come to the coast on the 
heads of negroes, and will not pay the cost of transport. 
When an accessible forest is discovered it pays like a gold- 
mine. <A tree was discovered near Lagos which was be- 
lieved to produce rubber; specimens of bark and foliage 
went home to Kew, and the authorities pronounced it the 
right thing. In 1895 the export began, and amounted in 
the year to 2,263 tons, with a value of £270,000 in round 
figures. 

India-rubber would seem to be the one certain source of 
wealth now locked up in Central Africa, and perhaps the 
most valuable thing that the region produces or can produce. 
Ivory is only a fancy article, and palm-oil has many sub- 
stitutes. Gold no doubt exists there, but, in the first place, 
it is doubtful whether the pure negro can be made into 
a miner; and in the second, gold is to be got in regions 
where white men can live. It seems, therefore, as if 
the special function of the tropics just now was to pro- 
dace india-rubber, which is wanted everywhere and cannot 
be grown elsewhere. No cultivation is needed; Nature 
requires of man very little skill, scarcely any exertion, and 
only a reasonable avoidance of waste. Yet this is asking 
more than the African negro is at present able to give. The 
great rubber-prodacing region of the world is the basin of the 
Amazon, which yields about two-thirds of the entire annual 
output. The quality of this rubber is immensely superior to 
all others; the best Para will fetch in England as much as 
3s. 6d. a pound; the worst African goes for under a shilling. 
Brazil has, of course, an immense advantage in its great 
waterway; ocean-going steamers run twelve hundred miles 
up the Amazon, whereas every African river except the 
Congo has a bar at its mouth, and cataracts not far distant 
from the coast-line. On the other hand, the forests in Brazil 
seem even more impenetrable than in Africa. Nout even such 
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roadways as the African man-paths can be maintained against 
the encroachment of the jungle. But the native Brazilian 
race is incomparably more intelligent than the negro. Their 
caoutchouc is better prepared, and what is far more im- 
portant, they farm the trees as carefully as the Red Indians 
used to farm the beaver. In Africa the rubber is generally 
produced not from a forest tree, as in Brazil, but from the 
Landolphia, which is a climbing shrub. The negroes deal 
drastically with this, and simply cut it down, and then 
get what milk they can out of it. So year by year the 
rubber-trees are destroyed, and year by year the negroes 
have to-go farther afield to seek them. If they are left 
to themselves they simply cease to produce india-rubber, and 
there is an end of it. If they have the fortune to live in the 
happy Congo State a certain amount of the stuff is exacted 
annually from each village; when the trees within reach are 
exhausted, the collector comes round, finds no rubber, and 
goes home with a string of ears and noses instead. No doubt 
the West Coast negro is a trying person to deal with, but 
these methods have been so long employed unsuccessfully 
that civilisation, we hope, may discover a better way, and 
educate the black man instead of torturing him. One is 
sorry, therefore, to hear that at Lagos, where the rubber is 
being produced from a forest tree, the Kicksia, the natives 
have been allowed to over-drain the trees of their milky 
sap and stop its production. The supply of rubber-pro- 
ducing plants in Central Africa is practically inexhaustible; 
but the number of places where they exist within easy distance 
of some export station is small, so far as our present know- 
ledge goes. Yet for the present, speculators will probably 
hasten to be rich, and if they hit upon a forest will treat it 
like a mine, anxious simply to take out the maximum at the 
minimum of cost. 

Whether our State, or any other, will ever make this a 
great branch of its tropical forestry remains to be seen. The 
Germans, with their usual thoroughness, havea strong scientific 
staff at the Cameroons. The English, in their usual make- 
shift way, content themselves with sending home to Kew for 
suggestions. But the Government of India have at least tried 
an experiment upon the great scale. No private firm, how- 
ever wealthy, would embark upon the cultivation of india- 
rubber; the trees take a matter of twenty years before they 
can produce a pennyworth. In addition to that, cultivation 
must occupy a huge extent of ground of such a nature that 
no European can enter it during the rainy season, and where 
the growth is so thick that twenty men might be tapping trees 
within a mile of the ranger, and he none the wiser. Never- 
theless, the Indian Government have a nursery of Para 
rubber-trees in Assam, extending over two hundred square 
miles, which will in time begin to yield; and if any de- 
partment can control such a farm the Indian Woods and 
Forests will. Yet it seems, perhaps, a likelier scheme to 
carry out Sir Henry Johnston’s general policy in this par- 
ticular, and organise under Indian surveyors a forestry de- 
partment in East Africa, where the trees exist in plenty. The 
industry is of course not confined to Africa and South 
America; rubber comes from Assam, Rangoon, Borneo, 
Penang, and Madagascar, amongst other places, but last 
year’s export from Lagos more than doubled the united 
output of all those that have been named. If we are to stay 
in equatorial Africa, it will be a satisfaction to think that we 
can make some advantage ont of it. What it costs to keep 
slavery in check from Uganda to Coomassie only mothers 
know who have sons in those happy regions. Civilisation is 
spending a great deal of energy on Africa, and one will be 
glad to find that Africa makes some return, if it be only to 
lower the price of pneumatic tyres. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE FAMINE IN INDIa. 


[To tHe Epitor or THE “ SPEcTaTOR.’’) 

Siz,—Will you allow me to notice briefly a few aspects of 
this question touched on in the Spectator of November 7th P 

(1) Rice is commonly eaten in the whole of Oudh and in all 
parts of the North-West Provinces where it is grown, i.c., 
everywhere except in Bundelkhand and portions of the Agra 
division. There is no dislike to it as an article of food, and 
in low-lying tracts, where it is the principal staple, little else 








(2) The Government has not remitted a million sterlin 
of land revenue in the North-West Provinces, but has 
suspended one crore, say £600,000. 

(3) You note as remarkable the fact, reported by the Vice. 
roy, that the people are already eating the millet of this 
autumn, “which in ordinary times would be the store for 
1897.” I fear that even in ordinary times the people are not 
so beforehand with the world as your comment would imply. 
They begin—I speak of Oudh and Rohilkband, with which I 
am best acquainted—to eat the grain of each harvest ag soon 
as it is ripe, and live on it until the next, if it lasts so long. 
It is only the surplus, if any, thatis stored. The present 
harvest was too scanty to support them for more than two 
months or so. 

(4) As to the need for an English subscription, which, “ag 
yet,” you doubt, may I point out that this bids fair to be the 
worst calamity of the kind that India has suffered within 
living memory? The present is the fifth harvest in succession 
that has failed. The autumn crops of 1894 and the spring 
crops of 1895 were ruined by floods and by excessive and un. 
timely winter rain; and the three following harvests have been 
more or less destroyed by drought. The great famine of 1878 
in Northern India was due to the failure merely of the raing 
of 1877. There has certainly been no such series of disastrons 
seasons during my twenty-five years’ experience as a district 
officer. I left India in April last, and the state of things was 
bad enough then. Every mail now brings me private letters 
from native correspondents, official and unofficial, all telling 
the same gloomy tale. The latest telegram from the Viceroy 
reports that “no rain fell in any part of affected tracts 
during past week.” This means that in unirrigated lands 
no spring crops can be sown. It may be hoped that the 
extensive relief works which will be started will save from 
actual starvation those who can resort to them. But, as yon 
observe, “there will always be a heavy percentage who cannot 
or will not resort to the relief works,” and it is for the help of 
these, the respectables and incapables, that funds are sure to 
be inadequate. Private charity in India does much, but in 
times like these its sources cannot butrun dry. An English 
subscription which would suffice to place from Rs.10,000 to 
Rs.20,000 in the hands of each district officer throughout the 
affected tracts, to be expended at his discretion, would relieve 
a vast deal of extreme suffering, and would strengthen 
the hands and hearts of the hard-beset English officials 
during the terrible months that lie before them and the 
people to whose needs they have to minister.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. ©. 1. 


| A crore of rupees is ten million rupees. The Government 
is not going to exchange it for gold. And certainly experience 
does not show that suspended taxes are recovered.—ED, 
Spectator. | 





PROVINCIAL CHARACTERISTICS. 
(To rue Epitor or Tue “ SpEcTATOR,”] 

Srr,—I demur altogether to the description of the natives cf 
East Anglia in the interesting article which appeared in the 
Spectator of November 7th. I have lived among them a large 
part of the year for the last fifty years, and to me the amusing 
pictures of them from Dr. Jessopp’s pen have always seemed 
to be no more than clever caricatures. As far as I am 
able to judge, the Hast Anglian, thgngh inferior to the 
Northern man, is decidedly superior to the average man of 
the South. That the East Anglian is a man of independent 
character those who come to reside in East Anglia from the 
South soon find out to their surprise and sometimes to their 
cost. The East Anglian labourer, frequently a keen 
politician, will not endure to be browbeaten by parson, 
squire, or farmer. He is not difficult to lead, but he will not 
be driven, and is the last person to “submit readily” to any 
one. As to East Anglian bravery being of a dull sort, I can- 
not imagine on what this notion is founded. No one, I suppose, 
would depreciate the bravery or other sterling qualities of 
the men of the associated Eastern counties who with London 
formed the backbone of the Parliamentarian party in the 
Civil War, and I do not believe that their descendants have 
degenerated. At all events, if they are no worse specimens of 
humanity than New Englanders they have no reason to be 
ashamed of themselves.—I am, Sir, &c., 

An East ANGLIAN. 





is eaten for many months of the year. 





[We also quoted the Ironsides.—Ep. Spectator. | 
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[To raw Eprror or tux “ Srecraron.”’] 

Srr,—There is a fallacy in the strange saying that “a world 
of Yorkshiremen would not be a pleasant world;” for certain 
it is that Yorkshiremen would never find it unpleasant, and 
yet that they would be the only judges. But your writer on 
« Provincial Characteristics” may wish to convey that his 
own plight in such a world would not be pleasant. In that 
case I beg leave, Sir, to say that I hope he is mistaken. 
We should do our best to make him comfortable. I own 
there are conditions. He must not try too hard to make 
as feel our inferiority; we ought rather to be allowed 
to discover it; and to this end he would perhaps do 
well not to wear spats, or a tall hat. But a self-deny- 
ing ordinance in this kind need not be unpleasant if a 
man will give it a fair trial, conceding something to 
our simpler tastes. There is one popular misconception of 
the Yorkshire character for which I find it easy to account. 
We do not study to conceal our thoughts or feelings ; with 
as the general notion of neighbourly good manners is to be 
frank. It is true that as every man expects to be taken as he 
is without offence, so he is not offended by straightforward 
talk in others; but it is not easy for a South countryman to 
be so plain without provocation, or to understand that the 
Yorkshireman’s blantness is not bellicose. It would seem 
that foreigners have the same difficulty with Englishmen in 
general. Besides this plainness in speech, with which there 
goes a dislike of shows and forms and an indifference to 
ornament, there are, however, few characteristics common to 
the whole county. Yorkshire is so spacious that it accommo- 
dates two “maks o’ fowk,” if not three, distinct in speech 
and character. To an East Riding man the simple 
question, “Did ta iver hug woo’ up a stee whol thi rig 
warked?” would be double Dutch. Nay, you may pass over 
the moors from Airedale into Nidderdale, and in one high 
valley it shall be “ Hail, fellow, well met!” and in the other, 
“What's this chap want?” To judge of us all from one 
suspicious type is not only rash, but unjust to the general 
average; yet this is what your writer must have done, to 
say that we “smell at a stranger as a dog does.” I find 
that comparison in bad taste, but in matters of taste we are 
not dogmatic. Upon the question of fact, however, I have 
to say that after ten years in the Midlands, what, above 
all, impressed me when I came back to Yorkshire was the 
readiness with which Yorkshiremen get upon terms with 
every one. Resent their disposition to do so, and I will not 
answer for their opinion of you; but honour it, and you 
will very likely be taken home to dinner. 


A Judge said lately that Yorkshiremen are pig-headed. 
Now, there’s an offensive word for you! Tenacity of purpose 
T allow, and in a degree beyond the common. Dr. Wright, of 
Oxford, will tell you, I believe, upon the evidence of philology, 
that there has been a strong infusion of Scandinavian blood 
in Yorkshire, and no doubt we have the defects of our 
qualities. But how comes it that in this matter, and all else, 
there is a lively readiness on the part of persons here and 
there to dwell upon the defects alone? Surely these persons 
are “twined uns:” or what are Yorkshiremen to make of 
the rest of England? I assure your contributor that of such 
aman as Currer Bell’s, ‘‘ Mr. Yorke,” whom he accepts as a 
fair picture, we say that he is a “twined un.”—lI am, Sir, &c., 

Leeds, November 10th. KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. 





UNCONSCIOUS PERVERSIONS. 


(To THE Epiror or Tue “ SpecTaTor.” | 


S1r,—Possibly you may think the following incident, related 
to me by a friend in a letter received last week, worthy of a 
place in your collection of unconscious perversions. I give it 
in the writer’s own words :—“ Did I tell you that when I was 
sketching at Wareham one day a small girl came and sat 
‘beside me on the grass? Weentered intoconversation. Her 
left hand was bound up with a grubby bit of rag, so I said, 
“Have you hurt your hand?’ She replied, ‘No, but I have a 
sore foot,’ and smiled with gentle satisfaction. My compassion 
was aroused and I asked further details. ‘Why,’ she said, 
‘I’ve only just come back from Dorset, where I’ve been in the 
ospital for ever such a time, and the doctor says I’ve got 
constitution all over my body.’ Isaid,‘ What?’ She replied, 
with pardonable pride, ‘ Constitution all over my body, and 
the doctor says it’s spreading.’” I confess I have not yet hit 








upon any plausible explanation of the word actually used by 
the doctor.—I am, Sir, &c., J. F. H. 

[Surely he said, “she has a bad constitution,” and when 
pressed for details, added, “it is bad all through.”—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 


(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Srectator.”] 
Srr,—I recently tried to sell a piece of furniture to an old 
lady, which she steadily declined on the ground that “she 
always assaulted her husband before she bought any furniture, 
and he always insulted her, and that’s how ’twas they never 
had any quarrelling.”—I am, Sir, &c., C. PITHER. 





BIG v. SMALL BULLETS. 

(To tHe Epirok oF THE “‘ SpxcraTor.’”’] 
Srr,—Colonel Slade’s plea that the Small Arms Committee 
took more than three years to decide between the weapons 
before them hardly avails. It cannot either be said that the 
admitted advantages of the Lee-Metford rifle—great range, 
low trajectory, amount of ammunition carried—counter- 
balance its one great defect. It fails in the first object of a 
military weapon,—to kill, or at least to disable an enemy 
sufficiently to stop him on the spot. Wild talk about the size 
of the bullet necessary to do this is useless. ‘Brown Bess’ 
did it in the Peninsula and at Waterloo, and her ball was not 
the “size of an orange.” The Small Arms Committee had 
better experiment again till they have found a rifle that will 
do the same. Of course the more rounds a man can carry 
the better; but, whether as General or as private soldier, I 
would rather go into action with seventy, or even with fifty, 
rounds that would do their work than with a hundred and 
fifteen that I knew would not. “A Marksman’s” letter 
amounts to this,—that the Lee-Metford is an efficient rifle 
if used with explosive bullets; but it is one thing to fire 
explosive bullets against wild horses, another to use them in 
warfare aguinst human beings,—a practice condemned, I 
believe, by the universal consent of civilised Europe.—I am, 
Sir, &e, Cc. M 





BARON THIEBAULT, 
[To tHe Eprror o¥ THE “ SpecratToR.’’] 

Sir,—A paragraph in the diary of Gouverneur Morris, 
American Ambassador during the Reign of Terror in Paris, 
gives a melancholy confirmation of the view that Louis XVI. 
was cruel and bratal in his youth. It occurs in Vol. 1, p. 431, 
of “ The Letters and Diary of Gouverneur Morris,” and is as 
follows :—‘‘ M. de Trudaine mentioned as having heard from 
young Montmorin that the King is by nature cruel and base. 
An instance of his cruelty, among others, is that he used to 
spit and roast live cats. In riding with Madame de Flahaut, 
I tell her that I could not believe such things. She tells me 
that when young he was guilty of such things; that he is 
very brutal and nasty, which she attributes chiefly to a bad 
education. His brutality once led him so far, while Dauphin, 
as to beat his wife, for which he was exiled four days by his 
grandfather, Louis XV.” The date is July 14th, 1791.—I 
am, Sir, &ce., L. M. F. 





A DOG-STORY. 
(To ras Eprror oy THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—I send you the following story of my fox-terrier dog. 
This little animal has formed numerous carious friendships 
during its lifetime, but the latest is perbaps the most curious 
ofall. It is not permitted for dogs to remain in this College 
during the night, and so I keep mine at a house some distance 
off. Every morning the dog comes of its own accord to my 
rooms, and is accompanied on its morning walk by a cochin- 
china hen and a kitten belonging to the man with whom the 
dog is left during the night. The hen and kitten always leave 
the dog at the College gates, as they are not permitted to 
enter.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Balliol College, Oxford, Nov. 10th. E. S. P. Hanes. 
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A BIRD-STORY. 
[To THe EpiTtor or THE “SrxcTator.”] 
Sir,—Many years ago, I kept a canary in a cage which 
was suspended by a thickish cord in a window recess. 
I had noticed that the bird seemed to eat an enormous 
quantity, for its seed-trough was always empty whenever I 
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happened to look at it; but I paid very little attention to the 
fact, as I was usually out all day except on Sundays. One 
Sunday morning, however, the bird appearing very much 
excited and singing lustily, I looked up and observed a mouse 
creeping along the cornice until it reached the cord of the 
cage. Slowly climbing down the cord, it got through the 
bars of the cage, entered the seed-trough, and then tucked in 
with the greatest gusto, the canary, meanwhile, carolling as 
merrily as ever. In a few minutes the mouse retreated the 
way it came, on which the bird immediately ceased singing. 
The cause of the disappearance of the seed being now 
apparent, I watched the same proceedings take place on 
many subsequent occasions, until one day Tabby, the cat, 
lying in wait for her prey, proved too much for master mouse, 
who was, doubtless, becoming corpulent on such high living. 
Thus robbed of her strange companion, the poor canary was 
never know to sing again.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Shiba Park, Tokyo, October 11th. W. B. Mason. 





WHAT IS A VERGER? 
[To tux Epitor or THE “SPectaTor.”) 
S1r,—A propos of a story told in the Spectator of November 
7th, I can repeat the following conversation that actually 
occurred. Verger: “That is the other werger, Mum.”—Lady: 
“Oh! I thought you were the only verger."—Verger: ‘No 
Mum, he werges up one side, Mum, and I werge up the 
other.”—I am, Sir, &c., cL 








POETRY. 


IMMORTALITY. 

O THINKING brain that lately with us wrought’st, 
By death surprised at thine unfinished task, 
For one, a thousand lives thou shouldest ask ; 

Learning is endless, infinite as thought. 





Go forth, great mind, raised, now a deathless soul! 
See, weigh, prove all things, scanned with larger eye, 
Ere thou that slakeless thirst canst satisfy 

What eons needed to o’errun the whole! 


O loving heart, unwearied, pure, and high, 

What love is that which loveth only few P 

As though night’s pitying finger, dropping dew, 
Made moist one leaf and left all others dry P 


Go forth, great heart, and in the vast above 
Break through the barriers here that held thee bound, 
Time’s narrow task-work, life’s mechanic round; 

Go forth, embracing all in boundless love! 


What, is all done, because one blood-drop, one 
Too many, choked the highway of the brain P 
Because one heart-link snapped in endless chain P 
Can we believe it? Ended? Scarce begun! 


Begun, as after sleep, night’s curtain drawn, 
Refreshed, the toiler wakes to livelier hours, 
To larger trusts, reanimated powers, 

When with immortal strength comes in the dawn! 


Farewell! perchance in lesser duties here 
Found faithful, there shall virtue rule a star ; 
Here crippled, trammel’d, there shall travel far 
On God’s great errands, adding sphere to sphere. 


Go! we who loved thee follow. Tears may flow, 
Tears! yet, for weeping, eyes the brighter shine : 
Life is more earthly sweet, but death divine ; 

Go! we believe; belief is easier now. 


*Tis easier now; for kneeling, wrapt in prayer, 
As with a Father’s, lo! our spirits blend, 
Can we believe it, death the paltry end P 

Death closing all, a bubble lost in air! 


Lost, in a world where all for use is given ! 
And he the chiefest wonder, loftiest Man, 
Can we believe it, in creation’s plan 
No place, no use for him, in all that boundless heaven ? 


Then is all waste; and we, who here remain, 
Left with illusions! dreamers, left to be, 
Even as the dwellers by a darkened sea, 

Hoping their outward-bound to see again; 








Cheering their grief with tales of greeting warm 
Beyond the mist, across the waters dim, 
And all the while they look their last on him, 
Lost in the ocean deep, his dirge the storm. 


Hence, idle thought! And thon, O voice divine, 
That spake of old so strongly, whose commands 
Speak as a King, the Lord of many lands, 

Speak to us still! We trust Thee, we are Thine, 


Thine even in darkest hour, and fearful! Still 
Though trembling, ignorant, oft-times weak and frai., 
Yet with the Christ entering within the veil, 
Trnsting, we whisper, “ Father, do Thy will!” 
A. G. B, 








BOOKS. 


—_.¢—— 
A SECOND SERIES OF SHIRLEY’S TABLE-TALK.»® 


Dr. SKELTON, the historian and champion of Mary Queen of 
Scots, and author of that charming collection of essays ang 
reminiscences entitled Shirley’s Table-Talk, has given us in 
these two volumes a further instalment of critical and 
historical gossip under the pleasant disguise of a series of 
short stories. It has pleased his humour to call them bya 
title the fitness of which is rather far to seek, and to use ag a 
chain by which to connect them a fiction which may prove a 
source of disappointment to some of his readers. Summers: 
and Winters at Balmawhapple suggests the humours and 
realities of Scotch provincial life; and the suggestion is 
fully borne out by the first chapter, which describes the 
return of Mark Holdfast to his northern home and intro- 
duces us to the leaders of society and opinion in the town 
of Balmawhapple. Indeed, this same chapter concludes 
with a hint of a feud between two parties in that town, and a 
distinct promise of an animated chronicle of the Homeric. 
struggle upon which those parties engaged. Having enlisted 
his readers’ interest in the fortunes of this fray, Dr. Skelton 
breaks faith with them in the most light-hearted fashion, and 
abandons his first intention with a scanty apology, and the 
very insufficient excuse of “ documents mislaid.” We confess 
to feeling a grievance against the author. Why were these 
puppets presented on his stage in so interesting a guise only 
to be ruthlessly withdrawn from our view? Jacob Corbie, 
George Gannet, and David Dewar are all characters that 
offer the liveliest prospects of diversion; but no sooner do we 
make their acquaintance than they disappear utterly and 
entirely from Dr. Skelton’s pages. It is to be hoped that he 
may yet redeem his promise, discover the missing documents 
and at some future date satisfy our baffled curiosity with» 
full and particular account of life in Balmawhapple. 

Meanwhile we may find much consolation in what the author 
has given us. His sketches of Scotch history and Scotch life 
for the most part profess to follow the fortunes of the Hold- 
fast family, and his title is justified by the assumption that 
the stories in his first volume are drawn from explorations in 
the Holdfasts’ charter-chest during the winter evenings in 
Balmawhapple, while the second volume deals with the 
summer wanderings of the same family over Scotch moors 
and Swiss mountains. The first volume begins with a story 
of the time of Dr. Skelton’s favourite heroine, Mary Queen of 
Scots, and describes one of the many abortive plots.made to 
rescue her from her English prison. It is chiefly interesting 
on account of the author’s attempt to fill in the somewhat 
enigmatical character of the Master of Gray, who figures as 
the central personage. Whether the author’s reading is 
correct or not, he certainly succeeds in giving us a very 
plausible and interesting picture of the man. But Dr. Skelton 
enjoys a curious facility for drawing lifelike characters. We 
are tempted to quote the following thumb-nail. sketch of 
James VI., afterwards James I. of England :— 

“‘One member of the group, who seemed from native irritability 
unable to sit still, was on his feet. He moved restlessly about— 
his loose, ungainly limbs jerking spasmodically as he moved. 
The St. Vitus dance from which he obviously suffered’ was 
unpleasant to witness. His dress was slovenly;. his speech was 
confused,—the language, from the rush of words to the mouth, 
being frequently unintelligible ; the goggle-eyes as he turned to 
stare at us, seemed starting from his head. ‘And as for you, 
Francie,’ he was saying, aitventing the Earl of Bothwell, who 





* Summers and Winters at Balmawkapple. By John Ske!ton,,0.B,, LL.D. 
Londou: Blackwood and Sons, 
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ing indolently in a huge open chair, ‘you are an un- 
pra ee wonder sometimes why I made you an 
Earl; the Bothwells have aye been a sair trouble to the Royal 
Family. Do you mean to tell me to my face, you leein’ knave, 
that I complained to Cuddy Armorar with tears in my eyes that 
they were saying that I was Davies’ son?’ (‘ Solomon, the Son of 
David,’ said the Master under his breath, while the Colonel, who, 
according to his enemies, had been originally ‘a cloutter of old 
shoes, gave @ hoarse chuckle.) ‘And wha in the devil’s name 
may this be?’ he stuttered, turning suddenly upon the usher 
who was waiting to introduce us.” 
The dialogue between James and an audacious y eacher is 
excellent. As an unkingly king, perhaps, James is not over- 
drawn, but we think Dr. Skelton has been a little unjust to 
him in his character of an unfilial son. Of the stories which 
follow, the best is “In the Year One ”—the author’s heroine, 
Eppie Holdfast, proves him to have all the makings of a 
successful novelist. More interesting from a historical point 
of view, though rather gruesome, is the account of witch- 
yorning, entitled “ The Devil to Pay” :— 

“« ¢«The expense is just terrible,’ the bailie confided to the junior 

magistrate. ‘What authority has the court to saddle Balma- 
whapple with the cost of towes and tar-barrels for Cuddiestane? 
Cuddiestane should burn its own witches.’—‘ But think of the 
honour and glory, bailie!’—‘ Think on an assessment o’ saxpence 
inthe pund! It’ll come to that and mair. Here’s the account 
of the broch’s disbursements when Christy Bell was brunt. 
Imprimis, for ten loads of coal, three punds eight and saxpence 
Scots; item, for a tar-barrel, fourteen shillings ; item, for towes, 
sax shillings, forby the charges of the executioner; four and 
thirty punds Scots, in summa, of whilk one-half, nae doobt, was 
recovered from the Session.’—‘ Aweel! aweel!’ responded his 
colleague. ‘It’ll be fine ploy for the bairns.’ The condemned 
met their doom with astonishing placidity. The children romped 
noisily around while the irons were being heated ; the girls from 
the burgh stood and gossiped with the country hinds; it was 
bitter cold, and more than one of the old women, it was noticed, 
sat with stolid composure warming her hands at the fire that was 
about to consume her.” 
The same ignorant bigotry was responsible for even worse 
instances of cold-blooded persecution in England; worse, 
because there was far less of religious superstition and more 
of sheer love of cruelty in the hunt for witches that disgraced 
some of the English counties. 

The second volume is composed chiefly of essays in eulogy 
of mountain scenery, whether upon the Scotch coast or 
among the Alps of the Tyrol. Here, too, is preserved the 
semblance of a connected story, the descriptions of the 
Western Islands purporting to be drawn from Mark Hold- 
fast’s letters to a local newspaper, while those of the Alps and 
Switzerland are contained in his daughter’s letters to her 
friend and confidante. Through the latter runs the thread 
of a love-story, which skilfully carries on the reader’s atten- 
tion from one halting-place to another, and relieves what 
might otherwise be the tedium of a travelling-journal. Some 
of these pen-sketches of the beauties of Nature, in spite of 
the somewhat hackneyed character of their subject, are as 
atrikingly original in their effects as they are charmingly 
written. Dr. Skelton is a true artist in his use of words, and 
never offends by overloaded epithets and artificial similes. To 
those readers who have had the good fortune of visiting the 
“Summer Islands” which Mark Holdfast describes, the 
chapter, “ Where the Sea-Eagle Nests,” will be a delightful 
reminder of past pleasures. All through these excursions 
and dissertations there rans that half-humorous, half-serious 
vein of moralising and desultory criticism which is peculiarly 
the author’s own. Not the least of its charms, we think, is a 
certain old-fashioned air that attaches to it. The author 
makes no pretence at being up-to-date, quoting Matthew 
Arnold and Ruskin as if they were quite the most recent of 
the prophets who have arisen upon the horizon. As for the 
apology for Dean Swift which closes the volume, we think 
the author might well have excepted Thackeray from the 
number of the Dean’s assailants, instead of putting him in 
their front rank. Taken altogether, we are not sure that 
Thackeray’s account of the Dean does not form a defence of 
the man even more eloquent than Dr. Skelton’s apology. 





A NEW LIFE OF LORD NELSON.* 
IT is, we presume, with the view to an attractive title for the 
hour that Professor Laughton publishes his book as “ The 
Nelson Memorial,” the definite article having no especial plea 
to justify its presence. For the book is but a new Life of the 
famous sailor, compiled with all apparent care, but for that 





* Nelson and his Companions in Arms By J. K 
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very reason written some time before the curious outburst of 
patriotism which has recently rallied round the Nelson 
Column. We are not denying its use; the half-regulated 
display of enthusiasm which followed the Kaiser’s historic 
telegram was, at all events, better than the tacit acquiescence 
in everything which seemed to mark the previous phase of 
our development, if indeed the hourly inundation of news- 
paper reports really allows the nation the time or the inclina- 
tion to form a sound judgment about anything. That the 
general British perplexity should have resulted in a demon- 
stration about Nelson is a kind of justice. But we think that 
Wellington ought to have a turn. Perhaps the disappearance 
of his famous statue obscures his personality. Be it ever so 
ugly, there is nothing like a column. 


All such considerations apart, we are inclined to think that 
there is something a little unreal about what we can only call 
an obsolete worship. It is, moreover, in the present case 
rather humiliating. If Nelson acted nobly by England, as he 
did, England and her Government behaved very badly to 
him, and it is as well to leave him on his column and to let 
our own misdeeds alone. There were two men in Nelson, if ever 
man had two individualities. Nelson the sailor was one of the 
singlest-hearted and simplest men in the world, devoted to his 
duty and to his profession. Nelson the man was weak and 
erring enough, perhaps, but devoted to Lady Hamilton with 
a fixed devotion, which found expression in his last dying 
wish that she should be cared for by the country and the 
Government he had served so well. But with us, appropriately 
enough at the present day, Mrs. Grundy is the Minister per- 
manently in power, and Mrs. Grundy would have nothing to 
do with any Lady Hamilton. Professor Laughton, though 
under the spell, like everybody else, of one of the rare beauties 
of the world, whom the artists have effectually immortalised 
with Cleopatra and Ninon and Helen of Troy, holds a brief 
for the country and says it could not help itself, maintaining, 
moreover, that Lady Hamilton was well enough off in her 
Merton home when Nelson died, thanks to what he had 
left her and what she had from the Grevilles; and that 
even when the end came in Boulogne, it found her not so 
badly off as she is reputed to have been, though no doubt in 
very straitened circumstances. It may be so; but it was in 
straitened circumstances that she died; and with Nelson’s 
last words in the country’s ears, that ought not to have been. 
The story of Lady Hamilton’s unhappy youth, and the trials 
which plead for her, if trials ever did, there is no need to tell 
again. Professor Laughton tells them gently enough; but he 
does not seem to us to do justice to what we believe to have been 
Lady Hamilton’s real feeling for Nelson, proved to the hilt 
through all her weaknesses. And she served England herself, 
moreover, to the best of her ability and will, in the strange 
and powerful position which her charm and beauty won for 
her at the Italian Court. It was but a cruel thing that 
England did in return, in leaving her to die as she did in the 
country against whose power and enterprise Lord Nelson’s 
hand had been the most effective to defend us. If we have 
written thus much about Lady Hamilton, it is because our 
memorialist has himself made her the text of so much of his 
book, and entered so fully into her doings and misdoings, 
while the incomparable face looks upon us and wins us out of 
half-a-dozen different engravings in the volume. It is 
wonderful to think of the time that the lady must have spent 
in the studios; and there is much humour in the account of 
the visitor who found her and Nelson, in their house at 
Merton, surrounded by nothing but portraits of themselves. 


From Nelson’s loves to Nelson’s battles the student of the old 
records will turn with curiosity, to see how far he can realise 
in our present life the old story of the wooden walls. It reads 
like a picture of another world, and the stern revolution of 
steam and iron is apt to leave us a little unmoved by condi- 
tions so entirely unlike those of our modern warfare. The 
‘Téméraire’ and the ‘ Leviathan’ defile before us in their 
habit as they lived through copies of Stanfield’s paintings, 
and Nelson’s famous death-scene is reproduced from Bromley’s 
engraving. Itisashock to our reverence to learn that the 
famous declaration of the Admiral, as he himself wished to 
signal it, was that “ England confides that every man will do 
his duty,” and that such very doubtfal English was corrected 
at the instance of his Flag-Lieutenant, Pasco. It was just at 
this time, too, that he signed, in the presence of Hardy and 
Blackwood, this his last will :— 
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“Whereas the eminent services of Emma Hamilton, widow 
of the Right Honourable Sir William Hamilton, have been of the 
very greatest service to our King and country to my knowledge 
without her receiving any reward from either our King or 


country—” 
And then, after careful recapitulation of services within his 
knowledge :— 

“Could I have rewarded these services I would not now call 
upon my country; but as that has not been in my power, I leave 
Emma Hamilton therefore a legacy to my King and country, that 
they will give her an ample provision to maintain her rank in life. 
I also leave to the beneficence of my country my adopted daughter, 
Horatia Nelson Thompson, and I desire she will use in future the 
‘name of Nelson only. These are the only favours I ask of my country 
at this moment when I am going to fight their battle.” 

And that battle he fought and won, and in that battle he 
died; and though Professor Laughton calls us sentimentalists 
and maintains that Nelson never said, “ Brave H#mma! if there 
were more Emmas there would be more Nelsons,” but that 
Lady Hamilton invented it, and that Lady Hamilton would 
have thrown over Nelson for the Prince of Wales but for what 
Rudyard Kipling calls the “inevitable consequences ;”—and 
though we fail to see why Rudyard Kipling more than any 
one else should be cited as the authority for such a simple 
phrase ;—and though we may fully accept all that may be said 
of Lady Nelson’s character and position—still there remains 
the hero’s last dying behest, and the fact that it was delibe- 
rately disregarded. It is best to leave such wrongs disinterred. 

Among the parts of the work which will be studied with a 
good deal of interest are such extracts as that which gives the 
original version of Campbell’s famous lyric on “ Nelson and 
the North,” beginning as it here does :— 

“Of Nelson and the North 
Sing the day,— 
When, their haughty powers to vex, 
He engaged the Danish decks ; 
And with twenty floating wrecks 
Crowned the fray. 


Another noble fleet 
Of their line 
Rode out; but these were naught 
To the batteries which they brought 
Like Leviathans afloat 
In the brine.” 
We do not know of a more marked instance of the value of 
revision and correction in verse than that which resulted in 
the production of the ode in its final form as it has become 
familiar to all of us. It will serve also as an example of the 
care which Professor Laughton has bestowed upon his memorial 
work, which is full of interesting illustrations of the foremost 
characters of the time, and invests men like Berry and Colling- 
wood with their due proportion of value and importance. In his 
preface he falls back on what we must call the old fallacy of 
‘‘taking pains” as the greatest of the attributes of genius; 
for great as were the care and pains which Nelson gave to his 
work, they do not seem, by the writer’s own showing, to have 
been greater than that of those who failed where he would 
have succeeded. The book does its work in proving again the 
absolute pre-eminence in all a great sailor’s gifts of the man 
whom history has decided to recognise as the foremost amongst 
our nation’s naval heroes; and we doubt if any amount of 
inquiry and review will prove anything else now. The 
wonderful Napoleonic legend so overtopped all other 
historical phenomena of war, that the Nelsons and Welling- 
tons whom it brought into the light must remain the typical 
names to conjure with till upon the world’s surface 
“una simile 
Orma di pié mortale 
La sua cruenta polvere 
A calpestar verra.” 





GUNPOWDER TREASON.* 
Dip the Church of England for two centuries and a half 
hold solemn festival of thanksgiving for the deliverance of 
the Sovereign and Parliament of this country from a danger 
which never existed? Was the wildest joy of our childhood’s 
years obtained by the annual celebration of the discomfiture 
of a conspirator who, even if he had the will to blow King, 
Lords, and Commons sky-high, never for one moment had the 
slightest chance of being in a position todo so? Such are 
among the questions raised by Father Gerard’s ingenious and 





* What was the Gunpowder Plot? The Traditional Story Tested by Original 
By John Gerard, S.J. 


Evidence. London: Osgood, Mcllva:ne, and Co, 


interesting book, What was the Gunpowder Plot? That book, 
as the author informs us in his preface, is the result of in. 
vestigations into the sources of information with regard to 
the plot, undertaken by him with a view toa paper which he 
had promised to read before the Historical Research Society, 
at the Archbishop’s House, Westminster. The subject was 
chosen for him, and he accepted it reluctantly, believing 
“that there was absolutely nothing fresh to say upon the 
topic, that no incident in our annals had been more 
thoroughly threshed out, and that in regard of none, so far, 
at least, as its broader outlines are concerned, was the trath 
more clearly established.” The conclusion, however, to which 
unexpectedly, though doubtless not unwillingly, he found 
himself drawn, was that nothing is clearly established in re. 
gard to the Gunpowder Plot, except that the traditional story 
is not, and indeed cannot be, true, and that, that story being 
based in the main upon a narrative officially promulgated, 
“the balance of probability lies heavily against those who 
invented it, as having been the real plotters, devising and 
working the scheme for their own ends.” If so, the arch. 
plotter, as Father Gerard repeatedly and unmistakably con. 
veys, must have been King James’s chief Minister, Robert 
Cecil, first Earl of Salisbury, who would thus take rank 
among the chief corrupters of English history. Our anthor is 
careful to disclaim any originality for this view, and he cites 
passages from various seventeenth-century writers showing 
that at the time and for long afterwards there were not a few 
people, and those not only Roman Catholics, who regarded 
the Plot as a State trick. He is also careful to furnish cause 
for believing that Cecil had strong motives, in the insecurity 
of his position as Minister, for desiring that the Papists 
should be made to appear as implicated in a nefarious design 
which he himself should appear as the prime agent in defeat- 
ing; and he has no difficulty in showing that, in its issue, the 
Powder Plot did result both in a great access to the Minister’s 
popularity and in an important negative strengthening of his 
position by the ruin of the Earl of Northumberland. Further, 
on the question of character, he naturally lays stress on the 
fact, which Mr. Gardiner, of course, does not disguise, though 
he endeavours to minimise its significance, that Cecil, while 
chief Minister of the Crown of England, received, and rigidly 
exacted the payment of, a pension from Spain, in return for 
the communication of facts as to the policy and intentions of 
the English Government. All this, indeed, does not carry 
us very far. The morality of the statecraft of the period in 
question was singularly low, and Cecil does not appear to 
have risen above it, and may, in regard to the special set of 
transactions known as the Gunpowder Plot, be conceived to 
have been capable of doing anything which there is reasonable 
a posteriori cause for supposing that he actually did. What 
amount of such cause can Father Gerard show ? 


On certain lines of argument, it must be admitted, a good 
deal. First, the official account of the proceedings of Gay 
Fawkes and his companions at Westminster is seen, when the 
contemporary local facts are considered, to be in a very high 
degree improbable. Those local facts are illustrated in a very 
clear and interesting fashion by plans and pictures in Father 
Gerard’s book, and we are bound to say that, taken together 
with the letterpress, they serve to give an appearance of great 
unlikelihood to many of the leading features of the story. 
Thus, when the house taken by Percy—and taken in a 
curiously open and above-board manner—for the purposes of 
the conspiracy had been acquired, the conspirators, according 
to Fawkes’s published “confession,” entered upon the sufi- 
ciently serious undertaking of digging a mine from a cellar 
under that house to the foundations of the Parliament House 
and through them. At this mine they worked for a fortnight, 
and then, after a brief holiday, they toiled for two months 
and a half at the massive wall through which, as they 
thought, they had to tunnel. Father Gerard asks most 
pertinently what they did with the débris excavated— 
not only the earth which they were said, very im- 
probably, to have hidden away ina little adjoining garden, but 
with the great stones out of the foundation. “What,” he 
asks further, “of the noise made during the space of 4 
couple of months, in assaulting a wall ‘very hard to beat 
through ’? . Not only were there people living close 
by on every side, but men were constantly at work right over 





the heads of the diggers, and only a few feet from them; yet 
; We are required to believe that neither these nor any others 
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cia ae 
had any notion that anything unusual was going on.” But 
when the foundation wall was half-pierced the conspirators, 
according to the story, accidentally learned that a room, 
always in after ages called Guy Fawkes’s “cellar,” but really 
aroom above ground, and immediately under the House of 
Lords, was to let, and secured it for their purposes. There 
these men, being, according to the story, in the eye of 
authority “ notorious Recusants,” and most of them having 
been mixed up in previous rebellions, laid in, without exciting 
suspicions, & store of gunpowder amounting to four tons, being 
as much as was required for Dover Castle, and covered it over 
with an amount of coals and faggots “ sufficient for a Royal 
establishment.” These are only a few of the demands upon 
credulity made by the traditional story as elucidated by 
Father Gerard. It certainly does not seem surprising that in 
such circumstances there were what Cecil stigmatised as 
“lewd” reports current not long after November 5th, 1605, 
as to the acquaintance of the Government with the Plot, and 
long before the receipt by Lord Monteagle of that mysterious 
anonymous letter, the hidden meaning of which was descried 
by the “ British Solomon.” 


But besides the inherent improbabilities and inconsistencies 
of that official story known as the “True and Perfect 
Relation” put forth by the Government after the trial of the 
conspirators to dispel doubts and misunderstandings, it is 
also evident that the compilers of that narrative had no 
scruple whatever as to perverting the truth to suit their 
purposes. On this subject Mr. Gardiner himself, though he 
dismisses as absurd the allegation of contemporaries that 
Cecil devised the Gunpowder Plot, speaks very plainly. “If 
all liars,” says he, “had been subject to punishment, it would 
have gone hard with those members of the Government, who- 
ever they were, who, in order to involve the Jesuits in the charge 
of complicity with the plot, deliberately suppressed the words 
in which both Winter and Fawkes declared that Gerard, when 
he administered the Sacrament to the original conspirators, 
was ignorant of the oath which they had previously taken.” 
Nothing more infamous can be conceived than that statesmen, 
having wrung one set of admissions from the miserable 
prisoners by tortures so horrible as those illustrated by 
the wretched Fawkes’s signature to his confession, should 
deliberately falsify the effect of those statements in order to 
implicate another person in the same alleged conspiracy. Our 
author furnishes a case of some strength for suspecting that a 
similar, or worse, practice was resorted to for the purpose of 
bringing a guilty knowledge of the Gunpowder Plot home to 
Father Greenway. He also shows by extracts from Cecil’s 
despatches to English Ambassadors abroad that on various 
points connected with the “discovery” there were marked 
discrepancies between the accounts put forth on high 
authority at the same time of the same events. 


On the whole, it appears to us that Father Gerard has suc- 
ceeded in throwing, by various lines of investigation and criti- 
cism, a considerable amount of discredit on the received version 
of the Gunpowder Treason, and in creating a strong case of 
suspicion that the Government nursed, if they did not 
originate, whatever conspiracy there was. It is disappoint- 
ing that, having asked the question in the title of his book, 
our author has not found himself able to present us with any 
connected theory as to what the Gunpowder Plot really was. 
If any theory can be said to be shadowed forth by him, it is 
that the Roman Catholics of this country, being bitterly dis- 
appointed, and indeed driven to a state of desperation, by the 
failure of King James to realise the hopes which, justly or 
unjustly, had been cherished as to his intention to relax the 
operation of the penal laws against them, Cecil thought that 
many of their most influential members, clerical and lay, 
might be tempted to discredit their cause by associating 
themselves with a scheme for wholesale vengeance; that 
certain men of bad character among them, by preference 
Percy or Catesby or Tresham, or all three, were employed by 
the Minister to seduce a number of their devout co-religionists 
into a design for blowing up the King and the Parliament, 
with a subsequent proclamation of one of the King’s younger 
children as his successor; that Fawkes and a few other honest 
conspirators were induced by these agents provocateurs to 
engage in what they believed to be genuine preparations 
for an explosion, but that those preparations were never 
on the scale subsequently alleged, and that in particular 
no powder in a really combustible condition was ever 





stored under the Parliament House at all; that the 
miserable dupes were led on up to the last moment 
while the letter to Lord Monteagle was arranged for as a 
dramatic method of “ discovering” the plot; that the seducers 
with the exception of Tresham, were told to join the others 
in a flight into the country and a pretended attempt at a 
rising, their safety being promised to them, but that they 
were shot, by special direction, at the capture at Holbeche, 
and Tresham put out of the way in London; that their 
wretched companions were tortured into making statements 
implicating as many Roman Catholics, and especially priests, 
as possible, and that when the rack failed to do all that was 
desired in this sense, the Government resorted to suppression 
or forgery to make good the deficiencies. This kind of theory, 
though in part supported by Father Gerard’s book, is certainly 
not established by it, and is beset by not a few serious diffi- 
culties, Among these the curious failure of the Government, 
if they were so diabolically ingenious and so unscrupulously 
served as is suggested, to implicate any considerable number 
of priests, is one, and the extremely obliging manner in which 
the agents provocateurs lent themselves to their own destruc- 
tion is another. Still, Father Gerard has produced a very 
interesting book, which deserves the attention of all historians’ 
who have, with greater or less qualifications, accepted the 
ordinary version of the Gunpowder Treason. 





PROFESSOR EUCKEN ON THE STRUGGLE FOR 

SPIRITUAL LIFE.* 
HERE is a book delightful to read and painful to summarise 
Too admirably written, too well balanced and mature, too 
rich and complete to stand curtailment, its high argument 
must be studied in situ,—the following remarks aim but at 
inducing the reader to do so. Since the death of Lotze, 
Eucken is probably the greatest German master of philo- 
sophical presentation; for if less pregnant and suggestively 
reticent than his senior, the very impressive Sigwart, if less 
varied and humorous than his junior, the very popular 
Paulsen, yet he has, unlike the former, entered fully into the 
great general problems of philosophy, and, unlike the latter 
and Wundt and Steinthal, has refused to explain away con- 
flicts in the interests of a pantheistic evolutionism. At work 
since 1868, first as a simple specialist on Aristotle, next 
as a critical historian on the philosophy of the Renaissance 
and of Germany, and last as a philosopher on his own 
account, he has ever been an idealist. Yet in the first period 
his references to religion appear to be those of orthodox 
Lutheranism; in his second his references are few and 
negative; in the third he recovers full religious conviction 
which, if not unlike Unitarianism in the fewness of its points 
of certainty, equals or surpasses the noblest presentations of 
pure theists in the admirable depth of its ethical and 
religious genius. 

The book before us is a continuation and popularisation of 
his Unity of the Spiritual Life (1885-88), and should be read in 
conjunction with the new editions of his Fundamental Concepts 
of Our Time (1893), and of his Life as Conceived by the Great 
Thinkers (1896). It is so deeply interesting because represent- 
ing, with a persuasive, pathetic freshness and originality of 
its own, one out of several forms and justifications of that 
revolt against Naturalism, which in England has been finding 
utterance in part by Thomas Hill Green and the brothers 
Caird, more purely by Dr. Martineau and the brothers Seth; 
in France, in part by M. Ravaisson, more purely by Paul 
Desjardins, Raymond Thamin, and Maurice Blondel; in 
Germany, in part through Fechner and Lotze and Sigwart, 
and now, still more completely, by Eucken himself. His 
exposition will, he knows— 


‘“‘ Be declined by conventional and official Idealism, for it treats 
the problems far too much as in a state of flux, and demands far 
too incisive changes ; by Naturalism of every shade, for it defends 
far too energetically a spiritual reality beyond phenomenal 
existence, and rejects far too decisively all compromises between 
contraries which in truth are contradictory; by all such self- 
complacent Specialists as look upon all attempts at a connected 
conception and conviction as to the world and life as an empty 
dream. And yet the remaining minority is not as small as its 
dispersion makes it appear; and again, there is no better position 
than amongst a minority which has on its side an insuperable 
necessity and even already the under-current of the age itself.” 





*(L) Der Kampf um einen geistigen Lebensinhalt. Von Rudolf Eucken, 
Leipzig: Veit.—(2.) Die Kinheit des Geisteslebens. Leipzig: Veit.——(3.) 
Grundbegriffe der Gegenwart. Leipzig: Veit.——(4) Die Lebensanschawungen der 
grossen Denker. Leipzig: Veit. 
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The book is divided into a longer part, which ascends from 
phenomenal existence to noumenal reality ; and a shorter one, 
which again descends from these heights to re-examine and 
criticise that existence in the light of this reality. The first 
part is taken up with the three stages of the movement which 
leads from man’s initial subjection to all-environing Nature to 
an ever-increasing exterior and interior victory over it. First 
comes the struggle for the Independence of the spiritual life. 
The alternative is acute, Nature and necessity, or liberty and 
Man; but it has become obscured, for— 

“Bacon was no doubt right when he said that man becomes 

Nature’s master by serving her; he only forgot to add, that he 
remains in her service, even after he has become her master. 
Nature was to be subjected to reason; with all our reason we 
have become the prey of Nature.” 
And yet we are made to see how the actual development of 
man, notwithstanding his permanent indebtedness to Nature, 
breaks through Nature’s limits and opens out a new world. 
So in all culture, the very name of which points to an in- 
dependent initiative; so in the growth of ideas, living 
themselves out with elemental power, careless of the weal 
or woe of man, ruthlessly passing over individuals, peoples, 
and times; so in the struggle against the forms of time 
and space, for so little is it true that man’s life passes 
entirely in these forms, that there is something dis- 
tinctively human, which does not wage a relentless war 
against time and space; so in the rise of the social entities 
and of the individual’s devotion to his fellows and the whole. 
Even primitive anthropomorphism and mythology are already 
supernatural attempts at finding an interior relation to the 
whole. And, in course of time, man rends such webs of his 
own weaving, and becomes conscious that things have their 
special nature of which he is neither the centre nor the 
measure; doubt spreads, first outwards, then inwards, and in 
10 far permanently, as to leave a trait of reflection and nega- 
sion imprinted for ever upon all spiritual labour. And yet 
aere, too, the narrowness of subjective living has been 
nade apparent not from without, but from within; it is man 
himself who feels, rejects, combats the merely human; a 
larger life, a more substantial being must lie hid in him, 
to explain even the possibility of such dissatisfaction. And 
beyond criticism and reflection arises anew a deeper spiritual 
production, a new life, in which devotion to the thing becomes 
development of our true self, and fidelity towards our own 
being. 

And yet Nature remains ever against us, involving, im- 
peding us at every turn. Where and how shall we find an 
independent spiritual world? Only by development from 
within ; an original and world-creative process is both neces- 
sary and possible for man; the divine, intrinsic Truth and 
Goodness of Plato becomes for us a living reality only in con- 
junction with the human Self-Activity of Fichte. But the 
latter’s “Destiny of Man” reappears here in but its funda- 
mental idea; for we are at once given three all-important 
limitations :—(1) This self-activity must not be simply intel- 
lectual, it must include the whole being; (2) this creativeness 
is no absolute creating, but a co-creating, an entering into an 
existent, absolutely original, reality-producing life; (3) this 
Idealism continually requires that very experience which it as 
continually transfigures and transcends, for if, in search of 
wholeness and of character, it has ever to return to that from 
which it ever must tear itself away, yet it is the inner which 
here also still retains the leadership ; only to the work of mind 
and according to the self’s activity, does experience unlock its 
content. And the final resultant of all this wrestling with 
experience is self-progress, self-determination; all true ex- 
perience turns out to be self-experience. 

But this, in part, anticipates, on a smaller scale, the special 
work of the second stage, with its struggle for the character 
of the spiritual life. For this character is acquired by means 
of reoccupation with and gradual spiritual mastery of that 
outer world from which we had to turn, as the special work of 
the first stage. According to its very idea, the spiritual life 
is related to the whole of reality, and cannot renounce it, if it 
is to remain true in itself. From Plotinus to Hegel, absolute 
Idealism, where self-consistent, has left lifeimmensely abstract 
and empty. It is only through further development, by 
means of close contact and conflict with the outer world, that 
the inner world loses its pristine shadowiness and gains a full 
reality, becomes this particular, concrete, incomparable being: 
“Whatever shines forth from the past as a classical manifesta- 











tion of eternal goodness, truth, and beauty, 

from rhea heights in serene sod ener lee . 
but has been wrestled for in closest touch and hardest confliet 
with its environment. Only through the direction towards th 
Here and Now did the creative flame leap forth, in this earth of 
ours, love and care had to cast firm roots, from hence force and fire 
streamed into the agent’s action and helped break hard Opposition 
and melt cold inertia.” 

And yet all this labour at and in things is to be but a neces. 
sary means for the purification of the deepest affections, ideals 
and satisfactions of the self; personality is to be developed 
in the self, personality 1s to be discovered in the world, each 
deeper and wider than ever :— 

“ However unpresentable the unity of this great universe ma 

be by us, who work at and conceive it from particular points, yet 
it must, conceived in its reality, be more than a mere repertory of 
universal laws; here too a concrete Individuality is necessary, and 
on this must depend both all the general truths and all the micro. 
cosms that the universe contains.” 
And for us, though only the purifying fires of the cosmic life 
can effectually destroy all coarse clinging to mere existence 
and free the spirit’s life from petty nature, and thongh such 
purification must persist throughout life here,—yet pantheigm 
and mysticism cannot be the final end: the self-life can incor. 
porate the world-life; the world-life cannot produce a self. 
And all this gives us a system of the Production of Personality, 
as againet the two existing rival systems, the classical, 
wsthetic system of the Imparting of Form, and the modern, 
dynamic system of the Development of Force. For these two 
latter systems, with all their elements of permanent truth, 
do not, even taken together, exhaust all life. Both glide too 
quickly over evil; both fail in assigning sufficient grounds for 
such interiorness as they defend; in delimiting, with suff. 
cient sharpness, free activity against Nature; in helping the 
ethical idea to its necessary independence: both are, at 
bottom, profoundly unhistorical, the elder because it sup. 
presses motion, the younger because it abolishes rest. And 
the system of the Production of Personality is shown to be 
specially competent to reconcile unity and multiplicity, to 
free us from that intellectualism which we can neither 
bear nor otherwise abolish, and to clear up the uses and 
abuses of the historical method. 

We get at Jast to the third and final stage, to the struggle 
for the World-Power of the spiritual life. For man has 
now developed a definite spiritual character, and this but 
occasions and causes an increased acuteness of perception 
as to the apparent indifference and hostility to spiritual 
character on the part of Nature, man’s own powers, the 
moral instinct itself, history, society, and destiny. And of 
the solutions offered, optimism, pessimism, and renunciation 
of a spiritual world are found completely wanting; whilst 
the taking refuge in art, or science, or social work, or even 
religion, alone and as having no relation or duty to other sides 
of life, is shown to be incomplete. The true solution is 
found in the reality of the spiritual world, and our con- 
stitutional capacity for taking up our position in it, and 
acting from thence upon total existence. But this capacity 
is so far a mere possibility, as it cannot be actualised without 
our own act, and this act can be justified only after its 
accomplishment and through the development of its con- 
sequences, it cannot be forced upon us; “we cannot escape 
a great decision of our.entire being, and our determination 
is in any case our own doing and responsibility ; even simple 
resignation to bare existence, even renunciation of our 
liberty is, in the last resort, the work of liberty.” And yet 
this axiomatic act has been prepared by this, that all the 
threads of life meet at this point, threads not one of which 
is arbitrary; and that denial here involves us in a huge 
contradiction, since, in its consequences, it abolishes alk 
spirituality, which in fact cannot be abolished. And yet 
again, this newly acquired being can never spring from man 
alone; what he has here produced must at the same time be 
received and experienced. The unity of the highest freedom 
and of the deepest dependence, such is the great mystery and 
yet clear truth of all productive spirituality. 


As to the form and position to be claimed for religion, thus 
declared to be the absolutely necessary implication, consum- 
mation, and guarantee of all our spiritual life, its Augustinian 
and medieval form is found to be problematic in this, that it 
not only, rightly, extends its modes of thought and feeling to 
the whole of life, but that it also, wrongly, makes these modes 
so exclusive as to destroy, as far as in it lies, all interest in 
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The apecific nature of the external world. For with this, all 
incentive to explore and work at this world falls away, the 
preadth of reality remains uncultivated and unrevealed ; 
religion thus can, at best, but appropriate and utilise an 
existing civilisation; it cannot of itself produce, or even 
farther, culture. What is not allowed to become an end in itself 
has lost all motive power. And yet such exclusiveness reacts as 
deplorably upon religion as it acts upon the other departments 
which it either starves or cramps; for religion, as the depth of 
life, can act purely and powerfully only if it is content not alone 
to be everything. Yet if the other departments must guard 
their independence, religion too must guard hers; a religion of 
culture, Pantheism, is as impossible ;—to be possible, it ought 
to be able to explain and justify the problem of evil, which 
Theism also cannot solve, but can bear, for Theism has another 
world, whilst Pantheism has but this one. Even all reforms 
of particular religions can always be achieved only by 
religion, never by culture. 

“The one spiritual world is manifested to man in « twofold 

manner: mediately and conditionally through Culture, imme- 
diately through Religion; in both cases the merely human has to 
be overcome, and spiritual substance has to be acquired. Neither 
can do without the other; and yet they cannot aid each other, 
unless they can both move away from and towards each other, be 
at war and at peace. Only thus can be attained all that is 
atiainable by man.” 
The second and concluding part of the book need not so long 
detain us. A recapitulation of the general features of the 
personal view of life, and an account of the historical origin 
of our present-day complications, is concluded by certain 
practical demands upon the movement as a whole ; upon each 
of its three stages of liberation, characterisation, interiora- 
tio; and upon the four chief sides of life,—religion, ethics, 
art, and philosophy. A word on the first and last of these 
latter. Religion here means not simply a general view of the 
world, nor the resultant or satisfaction of one side of our 
being, say feeling; but it claims to be a new starting-point, 
an historical irruption of liberating and transforming forces, 
which as much requires the co-operation of the whole of our 
being as our whole being requires it. Again, we are here in 
full opposition to all attempts at founding a religion within 
the empirical world, either by psychological or by social 
means :— 

“Where the intolerable contradictoriness of the first view of 

the world, and specially the conflicts in man’s own nature, form 
the chief impelling force in the conversion to religion, there, an 
‘immanent’ religion must mean as much as wooden iron. With- 
out a universal and real principle, without hyperempirical 
processes, there is no fovthold for religion.” 
And, finally, the chief faults found in the traditional form of 
religion are an excess of Jewish anthropomorphism and of 
Greek intellectualism ; whilst with the specific tendencies of 
modern culture religion is declared to be rightly and neces- 
sarily at war. As to philosophy, it is pointed out how the 
attempts to solve the final problems by means of natural- 
historical, or rather natural-philosophical theories, are more 
and more losing ground; and how, since the new movement 
starts chiefly from man’s interior necessities, it must take the 
spiritual life as the basis in its construction of reality. 

Both space and inclination fail us to criticise this profound 
and beautiful book. Only two important points seem to us to 
require further deepening and clearing. There is a certain 
uncertainty and inconsistency in the author’s attitude to- 
wards positive historical religion. And then, too, we wish 
that the very terminology of the whole book, but especially of 
the third stage, brought out in full relief its fundamental 

drift, that if the Individual has to constitute himself a 
Person by willing, forming, fighting himself, and all this 
in and at and through things, yet that he does so by the 
help, and in the ever-clearer presence of not a Thing, not even 
Force or Spirit, but of a Person, infinitely more person than 
he is himself, Fear of anthropomorphism seems to us to some- 
what cripple the full enunciation of the third stage of the 
noble argument. Lotze is right; not only is perfect per- 
sonality compatible with the idea of the infinite, but it is com- 
patible only with such an idea. 





TWO OPEN-AIR BOOKS.* 
THERE is always a certain amount of refreshment to be 
gained by turning the leaves of an open-air book. In fancy 





(1.) Life in Arcadia, By J. 8 Fletcher. London: John Lane,—(2.) 


By John Buchan, London: John Lire. 
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we hear the breeze in the trees, the falling of water, the song 
of birds, and the sky is bluer and flowers smell sweeter away 
from the din and smoke of cities. The mind satiated with 
fiction and fact stands sometimes in need of that communion 
with Nature which lifts one above the commonplaces of every- 
day life and the vicissitudes of fortune. Change of air is 
required for the mind as a sea-breeze is necessary for the 
body to clear away the cobwebs and to give a healthy stimulus 
to life. Life in Arcadia, by J. 8. Fletcher, brings us to the 
countryside. “Art is well-nigh powerless to adequately 
depict the real things of Nature,” but if only the true lover 
and student of Nature will give out to others less fortunate 
than himself what he sees and hears, forgetting to dull the 
pure atmosphere by overmuch stress of language, he cannot 
fail to give to literature what is worth receiving. Mr. 
Fletcher—writing as he so often has done under the nom do 
plume of “A Son of the Soil”—sympathises with Nature in 
every mood, and also studies the human side of country life 
as the accompaniment of the natural,—tle outcome, as it 
were, of the particular environment. ‘He <iv-des his book 
into three parts,—“ Unconscious Comedians,” “A Group of 
Great People,” and “Life’s Tragedy.” In the chapter en- 
titled “ The Poet and his Critics” the curtain rises on an 
amusing scene in which poor Thyrsis, whose poems have been 
refused by so many publishers, goes in despair to the owl, 
linnet, and donkey for criticism. But in this instance he goes 
further only to fare worse. “ You don’t call that poetry, do you? 
Stuff like that?” said the linnet. ‘ You are a real poet, Iam 
certain,” said the donkey, “ because you’re so jolly green.” 
Poor Thyrsis has yet to learn that it is not the fault of the 
critic that his verses find no place in the world. Ifthe 
breath and finer spirit of all knowledge” be the essence of 
true poetry, as Wordsworth says, we must “set our standard 
for poetry high,” in Matthew Arnold’s words. Mr. Fletcher 
gives us character-sketches of all the notabilities in a remote 
country village, from the “ Layer-out,” who claims a certain 
gruesome personality, to the road-mender, to whom time has 
apparently lost all destroying influence, and past and present 
have become as one. Mr. Fletcher makes his characters live 
for us; we expect to meet the two old men in “ Love and the 
Law” next time we pass down the village. One chapter 
entitled “The Pillar of the Church ” is full of humour :— 
“The Archbishop had so many parishes, and so many churches 
in those parishes, under his care, that it was hardly possible for 
him to visit Beechhurst more than once in five years, and there- 
fore the people knew little of hiw, and thought less. The Arch- 
deacon, too, held his visitations at Cornchester, so nobody from 
Beechhurst saw him, except the Vicar and Churchwardens, each 
of whom went to sleep during his charge, and so escaped much 
learning and weariness. As for the Vicar, he was busy writing a 
concordance to Young’s Night Thoughts...... Therefore the 
recognised pillars of the Church were not seen at Beechhurst, and 
the glories of the establishment were almost entirely kept up by 
Mrs. Sauctuary, who had identified herself so closely with them 
as to have no individuality apart from them. Not even the 
various curates, who came and went like restless ghosts, had one 
half, nor yet one quarter, the ecclesiastical power and attributes 
of this corner-stone of the ancient edifice in which they minis- 
tered. They, itis true, could wag their heads in the pulpit and 
serve at the altar, but it was Mrs. Sanctuary who made it possible 
for them to do so. Therefore, she’it was who set burning the 
greater, and they the lesser light.” 
Every one could add a chapter under the heading, “ Life’s 
Tragedy.” There is a wound in almost every life which only 
God can heal when the cartain rises in another world, so the 
author readily gains our sympathy. Mr. Fletcher makes 
lilac and roses to bloom together, and may-blossom and honey- 
suckle. Perhaps they doin some parts of the country, but 
we doubt it. As for the illustrations, they are notin harmony 
with the letterpress. They are not set to the same key. 


The second open-air book is Scholar-Gipsies, by John 
Buchan,—a new name to us. “A few pictures of character 
and Nature, pieces of sentiment torn from their setting, a 
fragment of criticism, some moralisings of little worth,—the 
baggage of a vagrant in letters and life.” This is the author’s 
somewhat high-flown description of his own book in the 
preface; but we may justly add that these pictures in Arcady 
are very cleverly and freshly painted, sketched in with an 
educated hand, and a knowledge of light and shade, with here 
and there a vigour which prophesies a future for the author. 
Glanvil told us the story of the Scholar-Gipsy in 1661; 
Matthew Arnold immortalised it, and in the heart of 
many of us the scholar-gipsy still lingers, and we cry out 





with a longing for the hills and for a sojourn in solitude 
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on moor and lea. “The sense of kinship with Nature” 
makes us love ‘‘to watch the renascence of life, the earliest 
buds, the first flowers, the young perfumed birch-leaves, the 
clear windy skies.” The Scholar-Gipsy, we should imagine, 
was up with the lark, driven by necessity into a vagabond life, 
and Mr. Buchan wishing to taste the same freedom joined 
Sandy Scott the tramp for a walk across the country. That 
any one sbould rise with the lark Charles Lamb pronounces 
a popular fallacy. He says] “half after ten or eleven” is the 
earliest hour to rise. “Not but there are pretty sun-risings, 
as we are told, and such like gauds, abroad in the world. 
...... But having been tempted once or twice, in earlier 
life, to assist at these ceremonies, we confess our curiosity 
abated.” The mode of sentimental travelling adopted by the 
would-be tramp ended “in a lamentable and un-Spartan-like 
spirit. I bethought myself of a friend’s house, where I could 
get books and decent food, respectable clothes, and the other 
luxuries of life.” Great was the fall thereof! There are many 
suggestive chapters in this volume. Take the one on mile- 
stones, for instance. In our fancy we all of us see a long, 
white road winding through heather and woodland, marked 
here and there with a stone of a dead hope or a ful- 
filled longing, which leads to Arcady,—like the boy in 
“The Golden Days,” who saw a road leading over the 
hill to Rome. And it may be that the Scholar-Gipsy, 
with his new insight into things natural and real, 
will be the first to reach the last milestone and to 
find the realisation of his longings. The little sketch of 
April in the hills, though slight, brings the scene vividly 
before our eyes. ‘The blue-grey streams swirling past the 
dry grasses, the sun-flecks on the rapids, the deep, steely- 
black of the pools, make a fine picture. Pied wagtails and 
water-ousels, like spirits of the place, so completely harmonise 
in colour that it is only by their darting flight that one can 
discern them, You may come, too, on a nook where the 
yellow moss is as fine as old Court-velvet, a blot of summer 
colour on the grave scene.” Mr. Buchan has held close com- 
munion with Nature, he has a true knowledge of birds and 
flowers, and no fault can be detected in his natural history, 
which so often mars a book of this kind. We glance, too, into 
the real life of the bond-fide tramp, and the author tells us a 
good story of a well-known Peebleshire laird of the last 
century. The tramp was asked if he brought any news :— 

“*Nane, Sir,’ was the reply.—‘ Then get ye gone,’ said the laird’ 
‘and dinna come back till ye’ve something to tell.’ After a few 
weeks the beggar appeared...... ‘ Well,’ said the laird, ‘ what’s 
new the day ? ’—‘ Oh,’ said the tramp, ‘I was just gaun to tell 
ye that I had been doon below i’ the ill place sin’ Z saw ye last.’ 
—‘ And what saw ye there?’ asked the laird.—‘ Mickle the same 
as here, the puir hadden doon wi’ the great ; but the Deil showed 
me a muckle chair aside the fire that he said he was keeping for 
the laird of B——.’—‘ You see, my dear,’ said the old man turning 
to his wife, ‘I am preferred wherever I go.’” 

Yes, a country breeze blows away the cobwebs, and we 
return to the busy world refreshed and strengthened, ready to 
work till another rest comes :— 

“Why faintest thou? I wander’d till I died. 
Roam on! The light we sought is shining still. 
Dost thou ask proof? Our tree yet crowns the hill, 
Our Scholar travels yet the loved hillside.” 





THE BALKAN STATES.* 
THE latest addition to the historical series which is being 
published under the title of “The Story of the Nations” is 
an attempt to give in one volume a concise account of the 
four Balkan States, Roumania, Bulgaria, Servia, and 
Montenegro. The Western world of to-day, which only 
knows these countries as troublesome factors in the eternal 
Eastern question, is rather wont to ignore their former 
history, or, at least, to regard it as unimportant in com- 
parison with the political exigencies of the moment. But, in 
spite of all they have suffered during the many centuries 
that the Balkans have been the cock-pit of Europe, the scene 
of the perpetual struggle between the East and West, the 
Balkan races have never forgotten their past glories, or, un- 
fortunately for themselves, their past jealousies. As the 
author of this volume, Mr. Miller, says in his preface, it is 
impossible to understand the problems which still await 
solution in South-Eastern Europe without some knowledge 
of Balkan history. Indeed no solution of the question, we 





* The Balkans. By Will'am Miller, M.A, “ Story of the Nations Series.” 
London: T. Fisher Unwin, 
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think, will ever be permanent which: does not 
traditional prejudice as well as geographical symmetry, j 

Few people, probably, realise how important two of these 
Balkan States once were. There was a time when the present 
relation between Russia and Bulgaria might have been exactly 
reversed, for Bulgaria was a mighty nation long before its 
fature liberator and protector emerged from the chaog of 
warring and savage tribes. And the greatness of Bulgaria 
at the zenith of its power was more than rivalled by that of 
Servia. Roumania, however, stands first in the order of the 
author’s chronicle. The keynote of Roumanian history is 
summed up in the old Roumanian proverb, Romanul non, 
pere,—“ The Roumanian never dies.” The survival of the 
Roumanian is indeed little less than miraculous. We 
find in that country a Roman colony which has preserved, ' 
in spite of greater vicissitudes, far more distinct traces of 
the Latin race than any of the old Roman provinces 
which are inhabited by Latin people to-day. And yet for 
fully a thousand years after the Roman occupation of Dacia 
had ceased, the history of the country was that of the invasion 
of one horde of savage tribes after another. These barbarians 
came and went, ravaying the country through which they 
passed and sometimes holding it until dispossessed and driven 
forth by a stronger tribe, and yet the Daco-Roman element 
remained undestroyed and almost unaltered, surviving even 
the further incursions of Goths and Huns, and the fierce 
Avars. Whether they be called Wallach or Roumanian, 
there can be little donbt but that the founders of the two 
principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries were the direct descendants of the 
once Roman citizens. The history of those principalities was 
stormy enough, though not more so than the history of 
every Balkan State. Its chief points of interest are the 
workings of the old feudal system as evidenced by the 
position of the Roumanian Boyards, and, in latter 
times, the first signs of the decay of the Ottoman supre- 
macy in the Balkan Peninsula in the person of the 
Hospodars, or Phanariote governors, whom the Turkish 
Sovereign appointed to rule the conquered territory. The 
history of how Roumania threw off the Turkish yoke and, 
more difficult task, escaped the meshes of Russian diplomacy, 
is excellently given by the author. 

Equally interesting are the learned and brilliant chapters 
which the author devotes to the rise and fall of the 
Bulgarian nation. The origin of this people was as 
humble as the low estate to which they fell under Turkish 
rule. The unknown Tartar tribe from the banks of 
the Volga, and the Slav race which they conquered and 
with which they amalgamated, have had the most 
chequered history of all the Balkan peoples. Less than a 
thousand years ago they were the dominant power in the 
peninsula. More than that, they so extended their boundaries 
by conquest as to leave little room for any other people. Five 
centuries before there were Czars of Russia there was a Czar of 
Bulgaria, whose empire extended almost from sea to sea, and 
whose palaces far eclipsed in splendonr the first houses of the 
Russian Empire. The glory of Czar Simeon and his suc- 
cessors was not long-lived, but while it lasted it was very real. 
It was during the reign of Simeon’s son that the Russians made 
their first appearance in the country. Then they came as 
allies of the Greek Empire, which had summoned their aid 
against the overweening arrogance of the Bulgarians. A 
second incursion of the Russians brought them almost to the 
walls of Constantinople, obliging the Greeks to make common 
cause with their Bulgarian foes. The Russians were practi- 
cally annihilated, but the Bulgarians fell to the rank of 
tributaries of their Greek allies. The second Bulgarian 
Empire, however, founded by John Asen, was destined to 
equal the first, and Tirnovo, its capital (why the author always 
spells it “Trnovo,” we do not know), even surpassed i 
splendour the magnificence of Preslav under the earlier 
dynasty. Of one of the rulers at Tirnovo the author writes :— 

“Of all the Bulgarian Czars John Asen II. is the pleasantest 
figure. A great ruler in the best sense of the word, he has left 
behind him a name undefiled by the barbarities of which so many 
of his most powerful predecessors were guilty. A contemporary 
wrote of him that he had ‘neither drawn his sword against his 
own countrymen, nor disgraced himself by the murder of Greeks. 
So not only the Bulgarians, but Greeks and other nations loved 
him” He seldom engaged in war, and the generation during 


which he sat on the throne witnessed a great development of trade, 
the independence of the Church, and the erection of fine and costly 
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puildings. Under him Bulgaria, as the first state of the Balkan 
Peninsula, was one of the great Powers of Europe, and he nearly 
accomplished the dream of his race, and united the crown of the 
Cesars to that of the Czars. 

A century later found Servia occupying the place of 
eminence and Bulgaria reduced to the condition of a vassal 
State. Before the end of another half-century both countries 
had fallen before the Ottoman conqueror, and the battle of 
Kossovo had crashed out all hope for their future. It is this 

rt of Balkan history that is worthy of especial study. 
Had Servia and Bulgaria come to the aid of the Western 
Empire when they were appealed to, the Turks had never 
found a footing in Europe. As it was, nothing assisted their 
advance so much as the fierce jealousies of the Balkan 
peoples. The story goes that the Greek Emperor sent a 
message to the Balgarian and Servian rulers that they would 
rue the day on which they refused to help him. The warning 
came true. The same jealousies, the same bitterness of 
theological quarrels, and the same suspicious fear of each 
other’s advancement, kept the Balkan States for five cen- 
turies under the heel of the Turk, and even to-day stand 
in the way of their entire freedom. It was little more 
than ten years ago that the union of Bulgaria with 
Eastern Roumelia fanned the jealousy of the Serb to flame, 
and Europe was given the edifying spectacle of Serb and 
Bulgar flying at each other’s throats. It is no wonder that 
the emancipation and partition of Macedonia forms a problem 
not easy of solution. 

Montenegro, the last und the least of the Balkan States, has 
avery different history to look back upon. After the battle 
of Kossovo, the flower of the Serb people, who preferred free- 
dom at any price to the Ottoman yoke, tuok refuge in the 
mountain fastnesses between the Adriatic and the valley of 
the Zeta. Here they have held their own ever since, defying 
every effort made by the Turks to dislodge them, although 
more than once the assailing army outnumbered the whole 
population of the country by two to one. A Venetian visitor 
published in 1614 a description of the country, which put down 
the whole male population available for war as eight thousand 
and twenty-seven. But the women of Montenegro bore them- 
selves in battle like men, and in a country which was singu- 
larly adapted for the purpose they carried the practice of 
guerilla warfare to the height of a fine art. Montenegro has 
just been celebrating two memorable events in its history. 
One, the fourth centenary of its printing-press—in 1493, only 
twenty years after Caxton set up his press in Westminster, 
missals printed in Cyrillic character were issued from the 
Montenegrin press—the other, the bicentenary of the present 
dynasty, which is accomplished in this year. Its present 
representative, Nicholas I., is evidently the object of much 
admiration on the part of the author,—an admiration which 

is not misplaced. 

The race is not always to the swift, and we agree with the 
author that the slow, plodding Bulgar is more likely than his 
competitors to come to the front and regain some day his old 
position of leader amidst the Balkan States. The author has 
evidently a considerable personal experience of the countries 
of which he has written, and has formed a very shrewd esti- 
mate of the characters of the different peoples. His volume 
deserves the highest praise, not only for the painstaking 
accuracy and learning which it displays in its ancient history, 
but also for the interesting contribution which it makes to the 
modern question of Eastern politics. The skill, too, with which 
it is arranged, and an excellent literary style, make it very 
pleasant and easy reading. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


GIFT-BOOKS. 

Making His Way. By J. Macdonald Oxley. (T. Nelson and 
8ons.)—This is one of the American stories for boys which Mr, 
Oxley has shown such an aptitude for producing. But it can 
hardly be considered one Of his best, although it is in every way 
conscientious, ‘The sense of goodness” in it is at times a trifle 
too “awful.” Donald Grant, the son of a carpenter in the settle- 
ment of Riverdale, “some six miles inland from where the lower 
North River mingles its sweet brown flood with the salt blue tide 
of Bayview Harbour in the Province of Acadia,” seems modelled 
almost too obviously upon the admirable Scotch boy, of tradition, 





ambition that he may “ wag his head” in a pulpit. ‘ Making his 
way” means his carrying all before him in the “settlement” 
school, in the larger seminary to which he goes after leaving it, and 
at college. Finally Donald develops—it would be scarcely correct: 
to say blossoms—from teacher into minister, also in the good old 
Scotch style. The effect of the whole is rather wearisome, yet 
boys will admire the courage and physical vigour of Donald Grant, 
which latter quality is exhibited in his fight with certain mis- 
chievous “ Harbour” lads who question his authority when he is 
placed over them as a teacher, because he is about the same age 
as they are. 


The Little Larrikin. By Ethel Turner. (Ward, Lock, and Co.) 
—This is a most delightful, pathetic, and humorous—yet neither 
too pathetic nor too humorous—story of the impoverished yet 
struggling Carruther family in Sydney. The life and soul of the 
household is the little larrikin Lol, the youngest of the family. 
Ignorant of some at least of the troubles which weigh heavily 
upon his eldest brother Roger, a struggling barrister and 
journalist, this imp plays all sorts of pranks, such as running away 
with a huwker’s cart. At the same time, he is full of shrewd 
sense, knows when it is not desirable to interfere with lovers, and 
can even save his brother Martin when the'latter is going to the 
dogs. Roger is also a good fellow, and if the love-making between 
him and his comparatively “high-born’” sweetheart Linley 
Middleton is rather too grotesque, or at least Dickensesque, the 
latter is quite a genuine girl of her sort. Her sister Marcia is an 
excellent sketch of a young woman who marries for position rather 
than for love, and who is improved by misfortune. Altogether 
The Little Larrikin has the two merits of originality and gim- 
plicity. 

The Green Garland. By Frances E. Crompton. (A. D. ino 
and Co.)—The title of this story is unnecessarily mysterious, and 
when its mystery is cleared up it can hardly be very satisfactory 
to the ordinary boy or girl to find out that “the garland of life is 
labour.” The story itself, however, is undeniably a bright and 
simple one. It is that of two children who, having lost their 
mother in India, are sent home by their father to an uncle and 
aunt in the old country, who bring them up rather “strictly,” 
but with the best intentions. Gatty and Hendrik—the boy's 
name indicates that he is of Dutch descent—make the acquaint- 
anceship of neighbour children, the McAlisters, and their games, 
“larks,” and quarrels are described with genuine and quite un- 
forced humour. Then there is a tragedy within a tragedy,—the 
melancholy story of a female servant of Hendrik’s aunt, who has 
a husband in the background, and loves him intensely though he 
is an inveterate nomad. Finally the father, who has been after a 
fashion a prodigal son, returns wealthy and repentant, and the 
fatted calf is killed with perhaps rather too much fuss. The 
chief characteristic of this study of child life is its humour, which 
has the special charm of being quite intelligible to children. 


Good Luck. By L. T. Meade. (James Nisbet.)—Mrs. Meade 
displays her usual skill in this story of a poor woman and her six 
grand-children, who live in a model lodging-house off Whitechapel 
Road. It contains more tragedy than comedy, for Alison, the 
eldest of the grand-children, is accused of theft from the shop in 
which she serves, and thereby all but loses her good name and 
her “young man,” who for a time hesitates between her anda 
showy gir], who is really guilty of the crime with which Alison is 
charged. Then the grandmother, worthy, genial, and indeed 
optimistic Mrs. Reed, is struck down with writer’s cramp, 
and pays a visit tc the workhouse, which, however, she keeps a 
secret from her relatives. She is the true “sunbeam ” of the story, 
for her belief in the “ luck ” of her family is inexhaustible. She 
is one of Mrs. Meade’s best creations. Altogether this is an 
excellent story. 

In a Sca-Bird’s Nest: a Series of Stories, some Allegorical. By 
Frances Clare. (Skeffington and Son.)—This is a sequel to Miss 
Clare’s “ A Child’s Pilgrimage ;” indeed some of the allegorical 
stories which appear in it have also appeared in the previous 
volume. It possesses both the strength and the weakness of its 
predecessor. It is written in a truly “sympathetic” spirit ; but 
it is also marked by a certain almost fussy effusiveness, showing 


: itself in such sentences as “Old and brown was Mére Babette, yea, 


and patient with a patience almost like that of one of the Saints 
of God—those Saints whom she saw in the church windows on 
Sabbath days and on festivals, in garments of purple and crimson, 
with branches of palms in their hands, and round their heads a 
golden halo of glory.” At the same time several of the stories 
told in this book are very readable, such as the first, which tells 
how “ The City of New Orleans” goes down on “ Jenifer’s Needle,” 
and how the younger of two brothers who are on board, and who 
are both in love with ‘‘the young singer, Clarice Rosevear,” 
sacrifices himself for the elder, whom she prefers. Another good 





perhaps, rather than of reality, whose parents cherish for him the 





story of its kind is “ Angelo’s Angel,” which tells with almost 
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maudlin pathos the story of a clown and his wife and his child, 
and of how he is saved from theft by the memory of his “ lost 
darling.” Of another story, “The Cardinal’s Lilacs,” the writer 
assures us that it “ embodies actual facts as they occurred in the 
life of one who was a close personal friend of the writer.” 


Turkish Fairy-Tales and Folk-Tales. (Lawrence and Bullen.)— 
This volume, which consists of Turkish fairy and folk tales, 
rollected by Dr. Ignécz Kunos, and translated by Mr. R. Nisbet 
Bain in his usual competent fashion, is not only very readable 
and extremely handsome, but has a by no means inconsiderable 
ethnological and sociological value. When the bulk of the stories of 
which it is composed were first collected from the mouths of the 
Turkish peasantry in the course of Dr. Kunos’s travels through 
Anatolia, and published in 1889 by the Hungarian Literary Society, 
“A Kisfaludy Tarasig,” Professor Viambery compared them to 
“ precious stones lying neglected in the by-paths of philology for 
want of gleaners to gather them in.” Besides, it would appear 
that these tales or Népmések “ provide the sort of entertainment 
which beguiles the leisure of the Turkish ladies while they sip 
their mocha and whiff their fragrant narghilies.” The tales, 
which almost all begin in the good old fashioned with “Once 
upon a time in the old old days,” are told in that delightfully 
magical “ wave of the wand” style which used to delight children 
better than anything else of the kind. There is a delicious 
“thoroughness ”—suggestive even of the Constantinople massacres 
—in such an ending as this :—‘ The Padishah was nigh to dying 
in the fullness of his joy. He could scarce believe his eyes, but 
he pressed his consort to his breast and embraced the two 
beauteous children and the Queen of the Peris likewise. He 
forgave the sisters of the Sultana their offences, but the old witch 
was mercilessly destroyed by lingering tortures...... Forty 
days and forty nights they feasted, and the blessing of Allah was 
upon them.” The Roumanian tales, which are concerned almost 
exclusively with the adventures of a hero named Boy-Beautiful, 
are quite as beautiful as the Turkish stories; the allegory in 
them, indeed, is almost as well sustained as it is in “ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” The Christmas season has witnessed the production 
of no book more distinctly original and enjoyable than this, 





Life of Fred. A. P. Barnard, D.D., &c., Tenth President of 
Columbia College, New York. By John Fulton.—Dr. Barnard’s 
place in the educational world can best be estimated by his 
record at Columbia College. He found a collega of some 
one hundred and fifty students, he left a university of one 
thousand and over, and, if the school of medicine be included, of 
nearly two thousand students. Ardent alike as a student as well 
as teacher from his earliest days, he retained his powers of work 
to within a year of his death at the age of eighty. Owing to 
deafness supervening in his early manhood, he abandoned the 
study of law; and, notwithstanding his predilections for scientific 
study, he forced himself to become acquainted with the French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish languages entirely unaided, twenty 
years later learning Swedish, in order to read in the original 
tongue. In his old age he became an ardent advocate of 
University education for women, though his own college was 
behind the times in this respect. His whole career, in fact, was 
marked by a really liberal instinct in matters educational. It 
may be added, in these days of legislative restricticns, that, as 
early as 1849, Barnard was a total abstinence crusader; but he 
declared that the paper barrier of legislation would be raised in 
vain against drink,—unlike our modern apostles, who are all 
for the policeman. We note that Mr. Fulton cannot commend Dr. 
Barnard’s action before and after the Civil War. We find hima 
Southerner in the Confederate States, denying that he was 
unsound on the slavery question, before the downfall. But, like 
the “ Vicar of Bray” in the old song, after the break up of the 
Confederate power, he is off at once to pay his respects to Lincoln, 
denouncing slaveholding in the most scathing language. How- 
ever, this is only an episode in a long and honourable life of 
strenuous usefulness spent on his beloved education. 


Kilboylan Bank; or, Every Man his Own Banker, By E M. 
Lynch. (Kegan Paul and Co.)—This is really a very clever, 
amusing, and perhaps not unprofitable combination or “ stew ” of 
the newer Italian economics and Irish humour, sentiment, and love- 
making. Father Callaghan comes back to Kilboylan with a red 
nose—that is the result, however, not of potheen, but of poverty 
of blood—a love for bursting out into little exclamations like 
“ Gia, Gia,” and a great love for M. Charles Rayneri’s pamphlet 
entitled “‘ Agriculture Financed by Co-operation and Unlimited 
Liability.” So he sets to work to translate aloud the pamphlet in 
the parlour of the Kilboylan “ hotel,” soliloquising, ‘‘ Why cannot 
I convince the neighbours here that it is to Co-operative Banks 
they should turn? Havn’t I seen the desert made to blossom 
like the rose by means of these very banks?” Ile translated 





the banking pamphlet from French into Italian, “and then 
laboriously Englished it,—or to speak more accurately, turned the 
matter into broken English muttered in the brogue.” Finally 
Father Callaghan gathered round him a number of the leading 
spirits of the place, including Wolff the schoolmaster, Murtagh 
the miller, and Phil Mooney, who has a reputation for “ larnin’” 
and even in the long-run Stapleton, the landed proprietor, whe 
represents “ English domination.” The female element in the 
place is well represented; but the heroine is Miss O Rorke, the 
governess, who has the good taste to prefer Murtagh to Stapleton, 
We have, therefore, plenty of economics—the soundness or un. 
soundness of which need not be discussed here—Irish “bulls,” 
laughter, and tears. The book is thoroughly enjoyable, and may 
even be conducive to thrift. 

A Son of Ishmael. By L.T. Meade. (F. V. White and Co.)— 
Mrs. Meade is developing a quite extraordinary power of pro- 
ducing novels dealing with the enterprises and detection of 
scoundrels. Her new story deserves to be placed on the Same 
shelf as “ The House on the Marsh ;” and Adrian Rowton, country 
gentleman and nominal head of the “Silver School” of Burglars, is 
quite on an equality with Jim the Penman, and the heroic gambler 
whose death gives the distinction of genuine tragedy to “ Night 
and Morning.” Adrian Rowton has, of course, the heart of a 
gentleman, and when he marries pretty Nancy, the daughter of 
the mysterious and vindictive Dr. Follett, he not only does his 
best to conceal from her the illegal mode of life in which he ig 
engaged, but to cut himself adrift from it. His design is, how- 
ever, detected and frustrated by “Long John,” the true head of 
the gang, who poisons him. Meanwhile, inspired by the injunction 
of her dying father, Nancy has employed a detective to trace the 
murderer of her brother. The detective ultimately identifies this 
criminal with her husband. Here, however, he is in error. It ig 
not Rowton, but a member of the gang who has personated him, 
that has murdered young Follett. The story is wildly improbable, 
but it is full of plots and counterplots, and it is written with much 
spirit. All the characters, including a servant-girl who is mixed 
up with the designs of the “Silver School,” are well drawn. The 
place of a “nephew” of Rowton in the story is not quite 
clearly explained. 

Half-a-Dozen Transgressions, By Hélétne Gingold. (Iliffe and 
Son.)—The author of the stories collected in this thin little 
book seems to believe in cynicism and realism, and to hold that 
“men,” in the “ worldly” sense, however much they may desire 
to impose upon others, really worship “ the flesh and the devil.” 
The stories are certainly ultra-modern in the sense that the 
majority of them leave a very unpleasant taste in the mouth. 
Miss Gingold has some capacity for vigorous writing, but she 
might put it to better purpose than she has done in this volume. 

Booxs Recetvep.—The Winning of the West. By Theodore 
Roosevelt. Vol. IV., “‘ Louisiana and the North-West, 1791-1807.” 
(G. P, Putnam’s Sons.)——Thus Spake Zarathustra, By Friedrich 
Nietzsche. Translated by Alexander Tille. (Henry and Co.) 
Personal Reminiscences of a Great Crusade. By Josephine E. 
Butler. (Horace Marshall and Son.) ——Missarum Sacrificia. 
With Introduction by Rev. A. Dimock, M.A. (Elliot Stock )—— 
The Gospel in Brief. By Leo Tolstoy. With the Author's Last 
Alteration and Revision (W. Scott.}———The Articles of Christian 
Instruction in Formosan. Edited by the Rev. W. Campbell. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—-The Testimony of Science to the Deluge. 
By W. B. Galloway, M.A. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—— 
A Concise Manual of Baptism. By J. Hunt Cooke. (Baptist Tract 





and Book Society.)——Life and Light from Above. By Solon 
Lauer. (Elliot Stock )——History of Philosophy. By Alfred 
Weber. Authorised Translation by Frank Thilly, A.M. (Long- 


mans and Co.)——Elements of Psychology and Elements of General 
Philosophy. By George Croom-Robertson. Edited from Notes of 
Lectures by C. A. Foley Rhys Davids, M.A. (John Murray.)—— 
The Threshold Covenant ; or, The Beginning of Religious Rites. By 
H. Clay Trumbull. (T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh.) ——The Story 
of Atlantis. By W. Scott Elliot. With a Preface by A. P. 
Sinnett. (Theosophical Publishing Co.)——The Suggestive Hand- 
book of Practical School Method. By Thomas A. Cox and P. F. 
Macdonald. (Blackie and Son.)——The Tailoring Trade Edited, 
with Introduction, by F. W. Galton. With a Preface by Sidney 
Webb, LL.B. (Longmans and Co.)——Tabular Préc’'s of Military 
Law. By Captain A. D. Furse. (Macmillan and Co.)——The 
Tropical Ayriculturist. Edited by J. Ferguson. (Ferguson, 
Colombo.) ——The Wild Cat of Europe (Felis Catus). By Edward 
Hamilton, M.D.—The Ancient Crosses at Gosforth, Cumberland. 
By Charles Arundel Parker. (Elliot Stozk.) 

New Epitions.—The Poetical Works of Lord Byron. (Henry 
Frowde.) —Mr. Frowde publishes Byron’s poems in two forms, 
one of them under the title of the “ Oxford Miniature Byron,” in 
four volumes, the other with the style of the “ Oxford Byron.” 
This latter is printed on two kinds of p.per, one of these being 
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the wonderful India paper which allows a vast amount of 
matter to be compressed into a very small space. An interesting 
question is suggested by the presence of “Don Juan.” Lord 
Byron’s Murray would not publish it. It was too much for 
English taste in the not very scrupulous days of George IV. In 
the reign of Queen Victoria it appears with the legend of “‘ Horace 
Hart, Printer to the University,” on the fly-leaf. Tempora 
mutantur indeed, and not for the better, it would seem. Any one 
who buys either of these editions should keep them under lock 
and key.——From the same publishers we have also precisely 
similar editions of The Complete Poetical Works of Robert Burns, 
edited by J. Logie Robertson. The“ miniature ” edition is in three 
yolumes, more loosely printed. The bulk of Burns’s poems is not 
more than half that of Byron’s. He lived one year longer.—— 
On Heroes and Hero-Worship, by Thomas Carlyle, appears in the 
series of “ Nineteenth Century Classics.” Edited by Mrs. Clement 
}. Shorter. (Ward, Lock, and Bowden.)—Mr. Edmund Gosse 
furnishes an introduction, in which he makes some interesting 
speculations on the relation of the text as we have it to the lec- 
tures—for the book first appeared in this form—as they were 
given. This disposed of, he goes on to use what seems to us 
somewhat hard words about the man himself. ‘‘ We have not in 
modern times seen a great man, perhaps in any class of great- 
ness, whose private life, save in matters of conventional morality, 
was conducted with less manliness and self-respect than Car- 
lyle’s.” But, after all, “conventional morality,’ so contemp- 
tuously granted, means far more than anything else. More than 
that, “ conventional morality ” put aside, we venture to say that 
Byron and even Shelley are to be ranked below Carlyle for manli- 
ness and self-respect.—— Sartor Resartus (Service and Paton).—— 
From the same publishers we get Hypatia, by Charles Kingsley, 
Illustrated by Lancelot Speed; and Thackeray’s Esmond, Illus- 
trated by Chris Hammond. Mr. Hammond's illustrations are 
moderately good; we cannot say as much for Mr. Speed’s. 
Alexandria in the fifth century is a little more trying than the 
England of Queen Anne. A trireme, for instance, is more 
puzzling than a line-of-battle ship. We cannot see the three 
banks of oars in the “great triremes” opposite p. 204.——In 
the issue of Balzac’s novels, The Country Parson (Le Curé de 
Village), translated by Ellen Marriage, with a Preface by George 
Saintsbury (J. M. Dent and Co.)——Alphonse Daudet’s Robert 
Helmont: Diary of a Recluse, 1870-1871, translated by Laura 
Ensor; and Poor Jack, in the “Novels of Captain Marryat,” 
edited by R. Brimley Johnson (same publishers). 

MaGazINEs AND SERIAL PusLicaTions.—We have received the 
following for November:—The Century, Scribner's Magazine, St, 
Nicholas, the New Review, Macmillan’s Magazine, India, Review of 
Reviews, Blackwood’s Magazine, the Cornhill Magazine, Harper’s 
Magazine, the Woman at Home, the Antiquary, the Geographical 
Journal, the Month, the Anglican Church Mogazine, the Quiver, 
the Girl’s Own Paper, the Metaphysical Magazine, the Expositor, 
the Boy’s Own Paper, Knowledge, English Illustrated Magazine, 
the Badminton Magazine, the Pall Mall Magazine, Good Words, 
the Humanitarian, the Sunday at Home, the United Service Maga- 
sine, Temple Bar, the Gentleman's Magazine, London Society, the 
Commonwealth, Chapman’s Magazine, the Windsor Magazine, the 
Expository Times, Belgravia, Chambers’s Journal, To-Morrow, the 
Monthly Packet, the Sunday Magazine, the Forum, Travel, Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine, the Argosy, the Leisure Hour, the Art Amateur, 
the Parents’ Review, Cosmopolis, the Bookman, the Atlantic Monthly, 
the Strand Musical Magazine, the History of Mankind, the Indian 
Magazine and Review, the Free Review, Nature Notes, the Author, 
the Strand Magazine, the Progressive Review, the Englishwoman, 
the Osborne, University College of Wales’ Magazine, the Studio, the 
Monist, the North American Review, the Economic Review, the 
Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, the Ladies’ Kennel Journal, Cassell’s 
History of the Church of England, Part I.,the Hypnotic Magazine, 
tke Critical Review, the Navy and Army Illustrated. 


EASTERN CARPETS AND RUGS. 


LIBERTY and CO, hold the richest and most carefully selected Stock of 
TURKISH, PERSIAN, INDIAN, and other ORIENTAL CARPETS. 
, Being direct Importers, Messrs. Liberty are able to offer Eastern Carpets at 
Iexpensive cost. Inspection invited. IWustrated Carpet Catalogue, post-jree. 

JAPANESE CARPETS and RUGS. 
Reproductions of O!d Persian, Indian, and Turkish designs and colourings. 
Buitable for Breakfast, Dining, and Billiard Rooms, Libraries, Halls, &c., 
9ft. by 6 ft , £1 7s. 6d.; 10 ft. by 7 ft., £2 5s. 
RUGS to match, 5ft. by 2 ft. Gin., 6s. 6d. ; 6 ft. by 3ft., 8°. 6d. 


LIBERTY & CO., Ltd. Regent Street, London, W. 


of t € RR. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 

















SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


EstTaBLisHED 1837. 
IN THIS SOOIETY are combined the ADVANTAGES of 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE 


WITH 
MODERATE PREMIUMS, 

The PREMIUMS are so moderate that, at usual ages for Assurance, £1,200 or 
£1,250 may be secured from the first for the Yearly Payment which in most 
Offices would be charged (with Profits) for £1,000 only—equivalent to an imme- 
diate and certain Bonus of 20 to 25 per cent. 

The WHOLE SURPLUS goes to the Policyholders on a system at once safe 
and equitable—no Share going to those by whose death there is a loss to the 
Common Fand. 

The SurPtvs at last Septennial Valuation (1894) was £1,423,018. More than 
OnE Hatr of the Members who died during the last Septennial period were entitled 
to Bonuses which NOTWITHSTANDING THAT THE PREMIUMS DO NOT AS A RULE 
EXCEED THE NON-PROFIT RATES OF OTHER OFFICES, were on the average equal to 
AN ADDITION OF ABOUT 50 PER CENT. to the policies which participated, 


THE ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £9,500,000. 
LIFE ASSURANCE comsinep wits INVESTMENT. 
Particulars may be had on application of a Scheme under which there is 
guaranteed an INCOME DURING Live equivalent to about 3 per cent. per annum 
on amount invested, along with a Parp.up Poricy or AsSsuURANCE to return at 
death the amount of the Capital, and carrying the valuable right of participa- 


tion in Surplus. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
OLD EMBROIDERIES AND 





DEBENHAM BROCADES. 
XVIth and XVIIth CENTURY 
AND CARPETS. 
’ OLD ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
FREEBODY’S FURNITURE. 


ORIENTAL PORCELAIN. 


WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Maximum Life Assurance 
AT 
Minimum Cost. 


For Prospectus and full particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 
63 Threadneedle Street, London E.C. 





DSTRESSING HEADACHES, indigestion, 
simulated neuralgia, and nervous depres- 
sion, are frequently caused by some peculiarity 
of the Vision, which can at once be overcome 
by the use of proper glasses. 
See 
“OUR EYES” 

(now in its Sixteenth Edition), price Is., 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.RAS, F.B.M.S., 
President of The British Optical Association, 

3 Or consult, free of charge— 

MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
OpuTHALMIc OpTician, 
6S STRAND, LONDON, 
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VISION. 








INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


: All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 00.’S Manufac- 


ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
TRADE-MARK. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOSUE sent free on appli- 
cation to 


E. DENT and CO. | 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


ST, RAPHAEL 





A BLUOD-MAKING WINK.—Best kuown and largely 
prescribed in all cases of debility, scrofula. anzmia, 
nor em is n Bw sone WINE. 
ost valuable for growing girls, chi n, ladies nur- 

TANNIN sing, old people, and brain exbaustion. A NATURAL 
TONIC, not to te confounded with preparations so 

much advertised for nervous di , or thing in 

cases of insomnia, hunger, &. Of an EXQUISIIE 


ST. RAPHAEL 
TASTE, invaluable as a tonic, efficac‘ous, and plearaat, 


WINE 
E. GALLAIS, Sole Agent, 90 Piccadilly, London, W. 
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wee 7 2 


Yearly. 
joining postage to any part of the United 
BAG AOM . crcrnososccnsendseospecenepsouveecesncsonees &l 8 6.. 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
lolonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &c. 





oor O15 8...... 





OURNEMOUTH, GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
; CHINE —SCHOOL for BOYS from 6to 14. Resident Masters, Governe::. 
Stands high, faces south, overlooks sea. Sheltered playground, private ficld for 
games. Fees, 60, 80, 100 guineas,—Mrs. JAMX#S MACDUNELL, 


——— 


IA UNIVERSIry. 


The following External Rxaminershipe will fall VAG: | 

@ following rnal Examinerships wi ACANT in DECEMBE 

1896. Each is tenable for three years, at the expiration of whi R, 

is not eligible for re-election ;— ab the Examiner 
XAMINERSEIP, 

1, Anatomy ... ove 

2, Chemistry... ove 

8. Geology ... eee 

4. Hebrew ... ove 

5. Mathematics .., 

6. Medicine .. eee 

7. Obstetrics and Dieeases of Women 
YSCH we “+ Metal 

9. Physiology ae ove 

10. English Language and Settee ant seme Baintabury, "7 

’ 


Applications, which may be accompanied by testimonials, shonl 
or before November 25th, 1896. , 4 be sent in on 
ALFRED HUGHES, 
Regis 


eats VICTOR 


“ reas Saawtuan. 
rofessor Alexander i 
Professor Sydney Tonner: : 
Professor Bonney, 
Professor Ryle, 
Professor Burnside, 
Dr. Thomas Barlow, 
Dr. Oullingworth, 
Professor Fitzgerald, 
Professor Schafer, 





Further particulars may be obtained from 
The Victoria University, Manchester. 


RAMMAR SCHOOL 





MCR SY USS G 


SIX FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS; 
Also HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
EXAMINATION, DECEMBER 3rp anp 4ru, 
Apply to Head-Master, E. H. CULLEY, Eagq. 
The School has ample leaving Exhibitions, 





BST MINSTER SCHOOL.— An EXAMINATION 

be HELD in JANUARY, 1897, to fill up not less than FOUR 

UEEN'S. SOHOLARSHIPS. —For details, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
ean’s Yard, Westminster. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master, Rev. HERBERT A, 
DALTON, M.A.—Inclusive terms, £66 6s. per annum. Special Olasses for 
Army and Navy Examinations. Entrance Scholarships and Leaving Exhibitions, 
PREPARATORY ey ie Boys from eight to thirteen, under the charge 
of Rev. A. V. GREGOIR 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 20th.—Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, 
Felsted, Essex. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—SPECIAL NAVY 

OLASS for BOYS intended for the Royal Navy. Several ENTRANCE 

EXHIBITIONS, value 20 guineas per annum, are offered specially for this class, 
—Apply to The WARDEN. 











ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master: Rev. 

T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Master at 

Harrow.—Fifty F oundation Scholarships in the School and valuable Exhibitions 

to the Universities. Boys pass direct to Woolwich and Sandhurst. Scholarships, 
£55-£10, on Dec, 16th. ~ PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13, 


ISHOPSTONE MANOR, SUSSEX. — Rev. J. F. 
RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), first-class Classical Moderations and Final 
School, with seventeen years’ successful experience, REOKIVES a few PUPILS 
above fifteen to prepare for University and other higher Examinations, or for 
general education. Individual care. Seaside; very healthy. Post town, Lewes, 


T. MICHAEL’S SCHOOL For THE DAUGHTERS OF 
GENTLEMEN.—Visitor: The Lorp BrsHop or CHICHESTER. Provost: 
The Rev. Canon Lowe, D.D., Provost of Lancing College. Head-Mistress: Miss 
MOORE, Oambridge Historical Tripos, lst Class. Terms from Fifty Guineas, 
Preparation for Guivesaity Examinations. Large house, private (licensed) 
chapel, gardens, tennis-coarts, playing- field.—Apply to Miss RANDALL, Lady- 
Warden, St. Michael’s, Bognor, Sussex, Pupils prepared for Groups B and H 
** Higher Local,’’ JUNE, 1897, Examination. 














HE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL For _ GIRLS, 

ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistress, Mies M. I. GARDINER, 

Nat. Sci. Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mi-tress St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews, 

References: Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. Hon, A, T. Lyttelton, 
Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Keq. 





AVY CADETSHIPS. — Head-Master of flourishing 
highest-elass Preparatory School, uniformly successful with Navy Boys 
and wishing to send them up in larger, numbers, will take extra ones for 1897 an 
1898 at very low fees.—‘‘ Rev. H. M.,” at Paton’s, 143 Cannon Street, London. 





ADY KEKEWICH WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
well-educated LADY having great experience in hous 
and in thecare of children and invalids, A Doctor receiving patients for cortoal 
treatment or a private family would find her invaluable. She would net object 
to take charge of young ez Onde to travel. Good medical and other 
ag a .—Apply, “O. M. B.,”” Calder Turner’s Library, 1 Bathurst Street, 
yde Park. 








HERE TO LIV 
HE LADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, LTD., 
YORK STREET, BRYANSTON SQUARE, W.—A few sets of rooms 
vacant, from £3 a month, General Dining Room.—Apply to LADY SUPER- 


INTENDENT. 
| eee ee ee eee 


: igtilad 
Literary, Confidential, Legal. 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, 8.We 
Excellent References, 





c t. 2 we 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL 
AND Upuam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.4.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.4.; Mxsszs. BrENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A.; GALIGNANT’s LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; and THE 
Harotp A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 King Street West, Toronto, 
Canada, where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 
received. 
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ORDEN HOUSE, GUILDEN MORDEN, ROYSTON, 
M HERTS.—Mr. ASHLEY BICKERSTETH, M.A. Trin, Coll. Camb., PRE- 
PARES BOYS between seven and fourteen for the Public Schools and Royal 
Navy. Extensive grounds; most healthy situation ; &. m and carpenter’s 
shop.—Terms, £35 a term; reduction for Brothers, ‘ospectus on application, 


O 7! Ga gouszs 8 CHOO lL. 


TEN HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS 
| eet ras SCHOOL, CULGAITH VICARAGE, 
late 











are OFFERED for 

COMPETITION in DECEMBER. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 

near CARLISLE.—Rev. J. TALBOT EDWARDS, M.A. (Olass. ‘Trip. Camb.) 

Senior Classical Master at St. Columba’s Coll., PREPARES BOYS for the 

NAVY and PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Great experience and success with young Boys, 

Large modern house, tennis-court, playing fields, &c, Careful attention to athletics. 





AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities for 
French, German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for University 
Exams. Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.—Principals, Miss WILLS, for- 
merly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WORMS. 





AYFIELD, OLD SOUTHGATE, MIDDLESEX. 
Miss BOYER-BROWN’S HOME SCHOOL for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 


Terms about 100 guineas to 150 guineas. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies, About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1897. The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Pablic 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 


IXHOLME, DORKING.—BOYS are PREPARED for 
the PUBLIO SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 
guineas a year sccording to age. Boys under six years of age are taught in the 
Kinder-Garten Department by a fully trained Teacher. Fees, 60 guineas a year. 
—Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours). 











OURNEMOUTH.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

BOYS from 7 years of age. Situated on Kast Cliff. 200 yards from the 

Sea. Large dormitories with cubicles, playground, boys’ gardens, large field for 

games; carpentering and gymnastics. Special terms for Sons of Clergymen.— 
For prospectus, apply J. G. JOHNSTON, M A., Saugeen School, Manor Ro:d. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
YORK PLAOK, BAKER STREET, W. 
The PROFESSORSHIP of GERMAN (including Middle and Old High German 
and Gothic), will be VAOANT at the end of this term. 
Applications, with one copy of testimonials, to be sont by November 2lst to 
the Honorary Secretary, at the College, from whom all particulars may be 
obtained, LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
gsined at the Public Schools, including Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 
References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 











ROMSGROVE 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 


NEXT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 26th, 
For terms, &c., apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


CHOOL fo. DAUGHTERS of Gentlemen near Northern 
Cathedral City. Thoroughly Modern Education under Certificated and 
Trained Teachers. Hours of study limited to give opportunity for Manual and 
Physical Training. Health and Vigour tbe first consideration. Small numbers 
and individual attention. Principal a University Graduate of varied educational 
experience. Terms moderate and inclusive-—For prospectus, apply “M.,” care 
of J. and J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London. 


QOUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE. 


COUNCIL NOMINATIONS. 

Election to Fifteen Nominations, each of the annual value of £15, will 
be made in DECEMBER next. In respect of Six, preference will be given to 
~— bd -* leaeeal amaaraaaaas must be made to the SEURETARY before 

ecember 5th. 


SCHOOL, 














4° 


a tablet. 


VINOLIA 


CAUSES. 
NO 
BLOTCHES. 


PREMIER 








SOAP 


KEEPS THE COMPLEXION 


BEAUTIFUL 


AND 


CLEAR. 





365 
SHAVES 


FOR 

















MAKES A STICK 
SHAVING YIELDS 
A D; GALLONS OF 
PLEASURE. 6 = LATHER. 











HE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 
Chief Office—SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
_ _President—Ths Right Hon. the EARL of ABERDEEN. 

This SOCIETY supplies Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Crutches, Artificial 
Limbs, Artificial Eyes, &., avd every other description of mechanical support 
to the poor, without limit as to locality or disease. 

Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Oouches are lent to the afflicted upon the 
recommendation of Subscribers. 

20,046 Appliances given in 1895. 

Annual Subscriptions of 10s td.,or Life Subscription of 5 Guineas, entitles to 
Two Recommendations per Annum ; the number of Letters increasing in propor- 
tion to amount of contribution. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be 
thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay and C»., Lombard Street, 
or by the Secretary at the Office of the Society. 

RICHARD O, TRESIDDER, Secretary. 





APSICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selertion of =chools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particnlars and 


D. 


D Premier 62: 
Vinolia Shaving Stick. 





VINOLIA CREAM 


(For Itching, Face-Spots, Eczema) 


; 1/14 anv 1/9. 


VINOLIA POWDER 





forms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re 


commended,—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 





; 1/- ano 1/9. 


(For Redness, Roughness) 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


AND 


SCHOOL PRIZES. 


A LARGE COLLECTION of SUITABLE BOOKS in LEATHER 
BINDINGS is kept in STOCK in the SHOW ROOMS. 
A full and REVISED CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE sent post- 
Sree on application. 
A SELECTION of GOOD EDITIONS of FRENCH and GERMAN 
STANDARD AUTHORS in LEATHER BINDINGS 
is also kept in STOCK. 


A POPULAR CHRISTMAS PRESENT is a YEAR'S 
SUBSCRIPTION to the LIBRARY. 
TERMS ON APPLICATION. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET, LONDON; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 








HEISM ; or, The Religion of Common-Sense. Literature 

sent gratis and post-‘ree on application to Mrs. Ropeat Latna, Postal 

Mission, Theistic Church, Swa!low Street, Piecadilly. Services at THEISTIC 
CHURCH on SUNDAYS at 11 and 7. 


ROWING CHILDREN and AWKWARD WALKING. 
By T. W. NUNN, F.R.0C.8. 
Supplementary to Ambulance Classes, 

Kraan Pavt ayp Co., London, 


HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 
allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer- 
Books, and Annual Volumes. Oatalogues gratis and eye x free. Orders by 
post executed by return.—GILBERT and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moorgate 
Street, London, E.C, 





Price 2s, 








NOW READY, PRICE 6d. 
WOMEN IN THE UNIVERSITIES 
OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 
By EMILY DAVIES. Osmbridge: Macm1tuan and Bowes, 


THE AUTHOR OF “RAB AND HIS FRIENDS.” 
DR. JOHN BROWN AND HIS SISTERS 


ISABELLA AND JANE: Outlines. By E. T. McLaren. Fifth Edition, 
Enlar,ed, tcap. 8vo, ls. 6d, 
‘* A charming and most delicate study.”—Spectator. 


Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MAR3HALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and OO., Limited. 


BLACKIE AND SON’S 


NEW ILLUSTRATED STORY BOOKS. 


BY HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 


THE LOG OF A PRIVATEERSMAN. With 


- ag Illustrations by W. Rainey, R.I. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine 
edger, 6s. 
ij Y KIRK MUNROE 


B . 

THROUGH SWAMP AND GLADE: a Tale 
of the Seminole War. With 8 Page I lustrations by Victor Perard. Crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 

. BY FRANOES ARMSTRONG. 

A GIRL’S LOYALTY. With 8 Page Illustra- 

tions by John H. Bacon. Crown 8vo, c’oth elegant, 53. 
FINELY ILLUSTRATED CHILDREN’S BOOK. 


TO TELL THE KING THE SKY IS FALLING. 


By Suziia FE. Bratnr. With over 80 qnaint and clever Illustrations by 
Alice B. Woodward. 8vo, cloth, decorated boards, gilt edges, 53. 


BLACKIE and SON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED LIST of Books for Young 
Readers, with synopsis of their contents, sent post-free on application, 











London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 





Cheques, and (Post-Ofice Orders 369 Strand) payable to “ John 
Baker.” 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SPECIAL TOURS. SIXTY-FIVE DAYS for £65, by Magnificent Vessels 
of tte ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.— 
For particulars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Oockspur Street (West 
End), London. 


pee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS ... ove 








1848, 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co, 


THE SPANISH CONQUEST OF AMERICA, 


ADVENTURES OF ROGER L’ESTRANGE, 


sometime Captain in the Florida Army of the Marquésde Soto. An 

graphy. Translated from the Spanish and Edited by Dominick peg 
the Inner Temple, With Coloured Route Map,63. “Mr. H. M. Stanley 
M.P., has written a preface, accepting it as_an entirely contemporar | 
genuine account of the expedition of de Soto, We will only add that the Seat i 
@ most lively record of adventure, full of discoveries, surprises, battles, sie eg 
suffering, love affairs, and hairbreadth escapes.” —TimEs. se as 


JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET: his Life and 


Letters. By Jutta Cartwricut (Mrs. Henry Ady). With 9 Photo. 
gravures, royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 15s. LARGE-PAPER (50 copies) 
42s, net. “A fascinating volume. The book deals with the artist and his work 
in every aspect. It will probably be accepted as definitive, ’—BLack anv Waite, 


THE DIARY OF A RESURRECTIONIST, 


1811-1812: to which is aided an Account of the Resurrection Men in 
London. By J. B. Bartry, B.A , Librarian to the Royal College of Surgeons, 
With 10 Plates and Fac-imiles, 33. 6d. ‘An admirable st udy.”—Scotsman, 
“ The diary itself is genuine and most curious, and throws a lurid light upon the 
state of things which prevailed up to 1831,” —T1mMES. 





CHARLES BERTRAM, the Eminent Conjurer. 


ISN'T IT WONDERFUL?”: a History of 


Magic and Mystery. With Illustrations by Phil May, and other Artists, 
7s. 6d. ‘A volume of entertaining remini ces, and explanations of some 
the more modern secrets of his art, by the well-known conjurer.”—TimEs, ‘4 
brief history of conjuring ; and last but not least the How It’s Done of a few of 
his most effective tricks.’—St. Pauu’s. ‘*The book of its kind since the 
memoirs of Robert Houdin,”—PaLu Mal. GaZzeETre. 


FATHER DOLLING’S BOOK. [New Edition ready, 


TEN YEARS IN A PORTSMOUTH SLUM. 


With 18 Full-page Plates, 6s. ‘‘ We know of no slum record so well told or so 
important. Should be carefully read by every one interested in the practicak 
work of reform.”—PROGRESSIVE REVIEW. 


PREMATURE BURIAL, and how it may be 


Prevented. By WiLL1am Tess and Colonel E. P. Vortum, M.D. 53 A 
Treatise on the Phenomena of Trance, Catalepsy, Human Hybernation, and 
other Forms of Suspended Animation, or Death Counterfeits, and the Diseases 
and Conditions liable to induce them. 


SCIENTIFIC ROMANCES. By C. H. Hinton, 


B.A. Vol. II. 68. Education of the Imagination—Many Dimensions—Stello 
—An Unfinished Communication, A further interesting contribution to 
Fourth Dimensional L terature, 











SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Limited, London. 





WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE DEVIL IN BRITAIN AND AMERICA: 


a Succinct Account of Demonology in England and America. With many 

Illustrations reproduced from Old Drawings. By Joun Asnton, Author of 

“Social England under the Regency,” &c. 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, 21s, 
[Now ready. 


WAY DOWN EAST: Sketches of Life in 
Nova Scotia. By J. R. Hurcuryson. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


‘© A very readable, racy, and amusing book.”’—Scotsman. 
“ Novel in subject, well written, aud full of quaint life and humour.” 
—St. James’s Gazette, 


NEW BOOK BY THE REV. CANON WHITAKER. 


THE ROYAL PRIESTHOOD AND ITS 


OFFERING : Simple Instracticns before and after Confirmation. By G. H. 
WaitakeER, Canon of Truro. 1 vol. fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, ls. at P 
fou ready 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
THE STORY OF BELL. By L. Buits 


DarzieL. 1 vol. crown 8v0, cloth, €s. [Now ready. 


“© A Scottish story of farmhouse life. Bell is a capital study, and the story is 
of well-sustained interest.”—Scotsman. 


HIS COUSIN’S WIFE. By “ Atva.” 


crown Sy», cloth extra, 63. 
“The author has treated a hackneyed theme in a fresh and satisfactery 


manner.” — World. C é . : 
“Exceptionally clever and ingenious. The story will be read with p easure by 
all who have preserved a natural taste for sweet and wholesome fiction. 


— Scotsman. 
THE MEN OF HARLECH: 


the Wars of the Roses. By Wirt GERARE, 
extra, 6s. F 
“No rightty-constituted boy will be able to withstand the appeal that this 


book will make to his love of battle and plunder aud thrilling escapade.” 
—Literary World. 


** A fine story, which will be read with eager interest.” —National Observer. 





1 vol. 


a Romance of 


1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth 





WARD & DOWNEY, Ltd., 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the EnrTor, but 


to the PusuisHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S NEW BOOKS. 


J. M. BARRIE’S NOVELS, 


TALES, AND SKETCHES. 
(The Superb American Illustrated Edition.) 
In Eight Volumes, Illustrated with 16 Photogravures. 


VOLS. I. and II. NOW READY. VOLS. III. and IV. NEXT WEEK. 
Price £3 15s. per Set net. The volumes not sold separately. 


The ENGLISH EDITION being limited to 500 sets, orders should booked at once. 
Full particulars sent free on application. 


LITERARY ANECDOTES OF 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS THE LITERARY HISTORY OF THE PERIOD. 
EDITED BY 


W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D., and THOMAS J. WISE. 
Vol. II., 20s. net. [Ready next week. 





Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 


KATE CARNEGIE AND 
THOSE MINISTERS. 


By IAN MACLAREN, 
Author of ‘‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” &c, 
“Full of charm and humour, and marked by close observation of the characteristic features of Scottish 
country life Full of delightful things.”’— Westminster Gazette, 
“The present work is really another of those truly delightful studies in Scotch rural character that have 
made their author’s name known and loved in every corner of the kingdom,”"—Aberdeen Daily Free Press, 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


THE LAND OF THE LEAL. 
By DAVID LYALL. 


“They are simple records in which there is no straining after effect, and yet Mr. Lyall succeeds in 
interesting us in the joys and sorrows of these country folks, and has many touches of tenderness and quiet 
observation.”—Scoteman, — ’ 

“The stories are always interesting and true to nature; a few of them are deeply pathetic, and all have the 
charm of simple sincerity.”— World, 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE 
AND HER CIRCLE. 


By CLEMENT K. SHORTER. 
With Illustrations. 


** We owe him a debt of gratitude that cannot easily be repaid. With extraordinary success—a success 
which can only have been achieved by an untiring industry and unfaltering devotion to his subject—he has 
brought to light and placed in the hands of his readers all those records of Charlotte Bront#’s noble life that 
= left untouched and almost unsuspected by previous writers.’”—Sir Wemyss REID in the Nineteenth 

ury. 

“Mr. Shorter has done his work so intelligently and so thoroughly that it is hardly possible that there 
exists in any quarter a scrap of authentic information Jeft for future research.”—Saturday Review, 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


THE STORY OF HANNAH. 
By W. J. DAWSON, Author of “London Idylls.” 


“This is a story of great power. The portraiture is specially skilful, and the central character is cer- 
tainly one of Mr. Dawson’s finest creations......Mr. Dawson is evidently writing about what he has seen, and 
he writes about it with an intensity which holds our interest all through.”—Glasgow Herald, 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


THE MILLER’S NIECE 


and Some Distant Connections. 
By HENRY W. LUCY, Author of “Gideon Fleyce,” &c. 


“They are very good stories, and are told in an easy, nimble, and genial style, 


admirabl. i 
the generally amusing incidents which they relate.””—Scotsman., satiate patched 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


THE LAND OF THE MONUMENTS: 


Notes of Egyptian Travel. 


By JOSEPii POLLARD, Member of the Council of the Society of Bivlical Archeology. 
With Introduction by the Rev. W. WRIGHT, D.D., and Map and 15 Illustrations, 


“It is a popular book, making available for the general reader, for the increasing body of residents, 
winter sojourners, and cccasional visitors an immense body of information about Egypt and its monumental 
wealth, all set f.rth in plain and unpretentious language.”’"—Abcrdeen Free Press. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


THE LADY ECCLESIA, 


An Autobiography. 


By Rev. GEORGE MATHESON, M.A, DD. 
Minister of the Parish of St. Bernard’s, Edinburgh. 


— ** Dr. Mathe:on, by his skilful use of the autobiographical mode of narration, keeps a 


trom the beginning grip of the reader 


to the end......[t is altogether @ unique work, as rich in thought as it is fertile in ingenuity.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIST. 
NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY.—THE 4 


(1782-1848), Edited, with Notes, by EGERTON 
CASTILE, M.A., F.S.A. In 2 vols, crown 8vo, 
with numerous Portraits, 24s. 

* A quiet but interesting story of two generations 
of Jernirghams, men and women, who present us, in 
their letters, with so many distinct and even vivid 
pictares of individualcharacter, These letters have 
a@ great deal of the gossiping interest which is 
specially dear to the readers of old-world diaries and 
correspondence.” —Pall Mall Gasette. 

“ A mine of characteristic detail about the Georgian 
period. Mr. Castle has shown great skill and judg- 
ment, and the most scrupulous care in his task of 
editing. His numerous notes are brief and to the 
point, The volumes are adorned with many portraits.” 
—Daily News, —_—— 

NOW READY. 


ON SOUTHERN ENGLISH 
ROADS. 


By JAMES JOHN HISSEY, Author of “On the 
ox Seat,” &c. 
With 16 Illustrations. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. 





NOW READY. 


ETON IN THE FORTIES. 


By Artavur Duxe Coteripes. In1vol. crown 
8vo, with Portraits and other Illustrations, 63. 

“Mr. Ooleridge’s chatty and entcrtaining book 
will, of course, appeal with spec.al force to Etonians ; 
but those who have not the good fortune to be old 
Etonians wiil find this *‘ fton Scrap-Book’ well worth 
reading.”—Land and Water. 

“ Fullof good stuff, not only for Etonians, but also, 
in consequence of his wide kuowledze and sympathies, 
for other people.” —National Observer. 

, ** A readable, lively, and amusing book.”—Pall Mall 
azette, 





NOW READY. 


THE PRINCESS DE LAM- 


BALLE. By Sir F. Monreriorg, Bart. In 1 
vol. crown 4to, with numerous Portraits and other 
Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 
“The author tells his romantic and adventurous 
story with simple and unadorned directness.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 
** An elegant monograph which helps us to under- 
stand two profoundly important phases of modern 
history.” —Jewish Chronicle, 





NOW READY. 


OVER THE ANDES FROM 


THE ARGENTINE TO CHILI AND PERU. 
By May Crommetin. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with 
numercus Iilust: ations, 12s, 6d. 

**A readable account of a reasonable woman’s 
enjoyment of odd times in strange places, and a 
refreshing bit of instruction in the art of how to be 
at home anywhere,”—Gl.be. 

“A fresh and amusing account of travel. Tho 
book is full of valuab'e information for any one con- 
templating thg life of a farmer in the Argentine.”’— 
Daily News 





NOW READY. 


ITALIAN HIGHWAYS. By 


Mrs. R. M. Kina, Author of “A Diary of a 
C.vilian’s Wife in India.” In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
with Frontispiece, 7. 6d. 
**Mra. King records very agreeably her impres- 
sions of the South, and her remarks are sometimes 
shrewd and often entertaining.” —Globe, 








NOW READY, 


POLITICAL LETTERS AND 
SPERKCHES OF THE LATE EARL OF PEM.- 
BROKE AND MONTGOMERY, In 1 vol. 
demy 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 7s. 6d. 


NOW READY. 


AUSTRALIAN WRITERS: 


Lindsay Gordon, Rolf Boldrewood, Marcus 
Olarke, Tasma, Mrs. Campbell Praed, Ada Oam- 
bridge, Henry Kingsley. By J. F. Nusaoxd 
BrayF. Jn 1 vol. crowa 8yo, 62. 


NOW READY. 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


KARL VON DITTERSDORF. Dictated to his 
Sen, and Rendered into English by AnTHUR D. 
CotrRipGe. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A NEW NOVEL, 
NOW READY. 
THE MISTRESS OF 
BRAE FARM. 


By ROSA N. CAREY, 
Author of “‘ Nellie’s Memories,” &c. 
In1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 








London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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Demy 4to, bound in buckram, bevelled boards, gilt top, price 20s. net. 
THE FIRST VOLUME IS NOW READY OF 


THE POLITICAL LIFE OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W, E. GLADSTONE. 


Illustrated from “ PUNCH,” with 43 Cartoons on Plate paper, 135 Sketches printed 
in the Text, and a Photogravure Portrait of Mr. Gladstone (efat. 28) forming the 
Frontispiece. The volume is printed de Luze with wide and handsome margins on laid 
antique paper. 





London: BRADBURY, AGNEW, and CO., Ltd., Bouverie Street, E.C. 





CHEAPER EDITION, finely printed, limited in number, price 12s. 6d. 


“PREHISTORIC PEEPS.” 


By EDWARD T. REED. 


From “PUNCH.” 


The Cheaper Edition of these delightfully humorous Drawings, contributed to 
« PUNCH” by E. T. REED, will be issued on November 20th. As the number of copies 
printed is strictly limited, early application should be made to the Booksellers so as to 
secure copies. The previous Edition, limited in number, was rapidly taken up im- 
mediately on publication, and the Booksellers were quite unable to respond to the 
subsequent demand. 


“PREHISTORIC PEEPS.” 


By EDWARD T. REED. 


London: BRADBURY, AGNEW, and CO., Ltd., Bouverie Street, E.C. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
STRAND. 











Catalogues post-free. 188 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. stesest tease ae 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


| PROMPTLY AND 
ASTHMA, | pprEcTUALLY RELIEVED 
BRONCHITIS, 


SAVORY & MOORE'S 
DIFFICULT BREATHING . 


DATURA TATULA. 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation—Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 


2a, 6d,, 58,, and 10s) SAVORY & MOORE, London; and of Chemists everywhere. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 








PROF. A. LOISETTE’S THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA, 
WORLD-FAMED 
ASSIMILATIVE MEMORY SYSTEM, 


E rr Ss’ Ss 
Endorsed by Educators, Scientific, Professional and | 
Business Men all over the world. ‘Abridged from six GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


books to one. Handsomely bound, with Portrait and 
COCOA 





Prospectus and testimonials sent FREK.- Address, 
A. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Ave., New York, or 200 | 





Autograph. Price $2.50 American, 10s. 6d. English. 
WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR. 


Regent Street, London, England. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, Per Docen 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent Bots. + Bote 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 

with or without water, The quality 13s, 7s, 64, 
will be found equal to wine usually 

sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 

Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. We can strongly recom. 

mend this wine, On comparison it 

will be found equal to wine offered 16g, 9g, 
at much higher prices by the small 

foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England, 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
and old in bottle, at 228., 26s,, 30s., 368, 42s, per 


dozen, 
HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases 
below the — wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889, All early im. 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO,, 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


ACCIDENTS OF TRAVEL. 
ACCIDENTS 200Hse,crctto, 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co., 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 


IRK BECK BANK; 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
lars, po3t-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 











Crown 8vo, 355 pp., 12 Illustrations,cloth boards, 7s, 6d. 
IX MONTHS IN JERUSALEM. 
Impressions of the Work of England in and for 
the Holy City. By the Rev. Omar.es Biaas, M.A, 
Fereday Fellow of §. John’s College, Oxford, some- 
time Chaplain to Bishop Blyth. ‘This clear and 
lifelike record of impressions — dnring an obser- 
vant six months’ visit, fall of so much reliable and 
accurate information.”—European Mail. ‘The book 
is pleasantly written, and will be read with apprecia- 
tion by all whom the Holy City attracts, whether the 
attraction be in its historical or missionary aspect.” 
—The Churchwoman. ‘The book is an interesting 
record of impres:ions of a thoughtful Churchman, 
in whom familiarity with modern literature has not 
dulled the spirit of devotion.”—The Guardian, 
M RAY and CO., Oxford and London; 
and of all Booksellers, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 





NOTICE.—In future the InvEx to the “ SPECTATOR” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July, Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s, 6d. 
each. 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 


The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 
First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject, Please 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
LLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 2+ BEDFORD 


e SELL 
Siate Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT | STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, | PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 


or Exchanged, 





for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIO INSTL- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERIOA, and ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free, 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 


Miss THACKERAY. 


By 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. | ;, quantities at the rate of 103. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 


Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpoyn. Oode: Unicops. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 








Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 


0., to whom Subscriptions and 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


NOW READY, with Maps and Illustrations, medium 8vo, 21s, 


THE JAPANESE ALPS: an Account of 


Olimbing and Exploration in the unfamiliar Mountain Regions of Central 
Japan. By the Rev. WALTER Weston, M.A., F.S.A4., Member of the Alpine 
Club; late British C aplain, Kobe, Japan, 


NOW READY, with Portraits, 8vo, 14s, 


THE LIFE OF BRIAN HODGSON. 


sic Witt W. Hunter, K.C.S.1. 


By 





NOW READY, crown 80, 6s. 


CAIRO FIFTY YEARS AGO. By the late 


Epwarp W. Lanz, Author of “The Modern Egyptians.” Edited by 
STaNLEY LaNE-POOLE. 


NOW READY, medium 8vo, 12s, 


HOOK’S CHURCH DICTIONARY. A New 


and Cheaper Edition of Dean Hook’s Manual cf Reference for Clergymen 
and Students, 


JUST OUT, with Portraits, 8vo, 16s, 


THE LETTERS OF FREDERIC, LORD 


BLACHFORD, Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, 1860-1871. 
Edited by George EpEN Marinpiy. 


“ Sir Frederic Rogers, whom Mr. Gladstone raised to the peerage in 1871 under 
the title of Baron Blachford, was one of those men, rare everywhere, but com- 
moner in England than in other countrie:, of whom the great newspaper-reading 
public knows little or nothing, but who hold none the Jess a great position and 
exert a most real influence upon their time.” —Times, 
“The letters of Lord Blachford in their every page contain a good store of wit 
and wisdom, narrative and anecdote, happy fancy and sturdy common-sense,” 

—Daily Telegraph, 





Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


RUNNING THE BLOCKADE: a Personal 


Narrative of Adventures, Risks, and Escapes during the American Civil War. 
By Toomas BE. Tartor. With an Introduction by Junian Corser. Illus- 
trated by R. T. Pritchett, and Maps. 
“It is a work which every Admiral and every torpedo-officer might study with 
advantage, giving as it dces the practical experiences and conclusions of a 
practical mau.”—Daily Graphic. mi : 
“A beok which has the pot, the inc‘dent, the action, the interests, of a first- 
c'ass novel of adventure, but is actually a cbhap'er from the early bistory of a 
well-known and much-respected Live: pool merchant.”—Liverpool Post, 


*,* The First Edition being almost exhausted, a New Edition will be 
ready shortly. 


With Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 24s, 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF SAMUEL BUTLER 


D.D. (Head-Master of Shrewsbury School, 1798-1836, and afterwards Bi-hop 
ot Lichfield), in so far as they illustrate the Scholas ic, Religious, and Social 
Life of England, 1790-1840. By his Grandson, Samurt Burier, Author of 
“Erewhon,’’ “ Life and Habit,” “‘ Alps and Sanctuaries,” “The Trapanese 
Origin of the ‘Odyssay,’ ” &c. 

“In the scholastic history of the present century no name deserves to occupy 
amore honoured place than that of Dr. Samuel Butler, who was head-master of 
Shrewsbury School from 1798 to 1836, and made the school one of the most famous 
in the kingdom.’’—Times, 


THE LIFE OF THE REV. BENJAMIN 
JOWETT. By Evetyn Axsott, M.A., LL.D, and the Rev. Lewis 
Campnect, M.A., LL.D. With Portraits and Il‘ustrations, 2 vils. demy 8.0, 

[Nearly ready, 


4 MEMOIR OF THE LATE SIR JOHN 


DRUMMOND BAY, P.O., K.C.B., G.C.M.G., sometime Minister at the 
Court of Morocco. Based on his Journals and Correspondence. With a 
Preface by General Sir Fraycis DE Winton, K.C.M.G, With Portrait and 
Illastrationg, 8yo. [Neaily ready. 


Dr. Smiles’s Works. 





JOSIAH Portrait. crown DER 5 63. each, 
the Crewe aitite Peter, his vex | CHARACTER. | THRIFT. 
TLD. atther oy et the Lives of| SELF-HELP. | DUTY. 


the Engineers,” of ‘' Self - He'p,” 
“Charactar,” &c. 

“A monograph which promises to be 
not the least popu’ar of the author's 
already long list of works of this c'ass.” 

— Daily News, 

LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS. 
Illustrated wih 9 Steel Portrai's 
and 342 Engravings cn Wood. 
5 vo's., 73,61, each, 

LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHEN- 
SON. Wih lilustratios, zis; 
7e. 61.; or 23 6d. 

JAMES NASMYTH, Engineer. 
An Autobiography, Lilustrated, 63. 


JASMIN: Barber, Poet, 


Philanthropist, 4s, 


LIFE AND LABOUR. 
INVENTION AND INDUSTRY. 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 
SCOTCH NATURALIST. 


THE HUGUENOTS : their 
Settlements, Churches, and In- 
dustries in England and Ireland. 
Crown 8vo, 73. 6c. 


ROBERT DICK : Geologist 
and Botaniss. With Portraits 
etched by Rajon, and numerous 
Illustrations, Urown 8vo, 12s, 





OSGOOD, McILVAINE AND CO.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOTICE.—any people have been disap- 
pointed in being unable to secure copies of the 
OCTOBER and NOVEMBER Nos. of 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 


which were sold out upon publication. In 
order to insure obtaining copies of the 
DECEMBER (Christmas) Number, 
orders should be placed with Booksellers or 
Bookstalls in advance of publication. This 
Number will be published November 21st. 


ALONE IN CHINA. By Jutian Ratpsa. 


Illustrated by C, D. Weldon. Crown 8vo, ornamental cloth, 63. 
[Ready November 18th. 


NAVAL ACTIONS OF THE WAR OF 1812. By James 


BeryES. With 21 Full-page Illustrations in Colour, 8vo, cloth, extra gilt 
tops, 21s, [Realy November 13th. 


CHEAPER EDITION, WITH SEVEN ADDITIONAL POEMS. 


THE BARD OF THE DIMBOVITZA. Roumanian Folk- 
Songs. Second Series, Collected from the Peasants by Hattne VacaRESCO. 
Translated by Carmen SyLva and ALMA STRETTELL, Crown 8vo, cloth 
ornamental, 5s. (Uniform with 53, Edition of the First Series, a SECOND 
EDITION of which will be ready immediately.) [Ready November 18th. 


NOTE—Hundreds of thousands of these Novels have been sold. 


THOMAS HARDY’S NOVELS 


Author’s Uniform and Complete Edition. 
16 vols. with Frontispiece Etchings, crown 8vo, cl.th gilt, 6°. each, 


“Thomas Hardy is at the summit of British novelists. His briliant triumphs 
in fiction have fairly raised him to this position.”—Fortnightly Review, 


SECOND EDITION IN PREPARATION. 


WHAT WAS THE GUNPOWDER PLOT? The Tra-° 


ditional Story Tested by Orig nal Evidenc’, By Joun Gerarp,S J. LIilus- 
trated, c:own 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
A very notab'e bcok.””—Leader in Daily Chronicle. 
© Remarkably interesting book.”—Leader in Daily News, 
“There is not a word which might shock the susceptivilities of the tenderes: 
Protestant.””—Scotsman. 


THE CHRONICLES OF A VIRGIN FORTRESS. By 


Witiram V. Hersert, Author of ‘‘ The Defeuce of Plevna.” With Coloured 
Maps and Frontis;iece, large demy 8vo, cloth extra, 163. 
“Throws light upon many important points in the present situation in the 
East.’’—Scotsman. 
By 


THE GERMAN STRUGGLE FOR LIBERTY. 


POULTNEY BIGELowW, B.A. Lilustrated with Drawings by K. Caton Wood- 
ville, together with Portraits and Maps, 2 vols, 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 
Mr. Bigelow personally visited the field of every battl, he d-scribe', and hes 
brought to light many facts, hitherto buried in Government archives, coucerning 
the popular movement and its leaders, Many of the iilustrat'ons of his story 
are from new material. 


WITH THE JUNGLE FOLK: 
Village Life. By E. D,Cumina. Lllustrated by a Native Artist. 
cloth gilt, 1Cs, 6d. 

“Acmirably narrated and interesting for the revelation of the life and 

character of ‘ The Jungis Folk.’ ’—Manchester Courier. 


GORILLAS AND CHIMPANZEES. By R. L. Garner. 
Handsomely Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 123 6d, 

* Science, in so far as it bears upon the knowledye recently gained concerning 

the life and habits of the higher apes, owes an inestimable debt of gratitude tu 

Mr. Garner.”—Liverpool Post. 

SPORT IN BRITISH ARCTIC AMERIOA, 


ON SNOW SHOES TO THE BARREN GROUNDS. 
Twenty-eight Hundred Miles after Musk-Oxen and Wood-Bison. By CasPan 
Wuitneyr, Author of ‘‘A Sporting Pilgrimege.”’ Profusely Illustrated, 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s, 

** A remarkable exploit in travel and sport.”—Gasgow Herald, 

STIRRING HISTORICAL NOVEL. 


FOR FREEDOM’S SAKE. By Arrtnuur Paterson, 
Author of “A Man of His Word.” Orown 8vo, buckraw, 6s. 

“ Full of interest of the breathless, soul-stirrivg sort.”—Speaker. 

“ 4 powerful and animated romance.”’—Times, 

“A thr-lling tale of love and adventure.” — Telegrapz. 


BESS: a Novel. By Heten M. Bourton, Author of 
** Josephine Crewe.” Crown 8y», cloth extra, 63. 

‘* The conception of ‘Bess’ is a powerful one The reader will not fail to ba 

attracted by tne story.”—Manchester Courier, 


A VENETIAN LOVE STORY. Sy Brancue Lortus 
TortensaM. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63, 
** Likely to exceed this author's other novels in popularity.”—Gentlewoman. 
THE SUCCKSS OF THE DAY IN AMERICA, 


CHIMMIE FADDEN. By Epwarp W. Townsenp, 


Author of ‘A Daughter of the Tenements.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
JACK BALLISTER’S FORTUNES: a Romance. By 


Howarp Prize. Handsomely Iliustrated by the Author, demy 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 6s, 


THE DWARF’S TAILOR, and others. Fairy Tales from 


ali Nations, Charmingly Illuctra‘ed, demy 870, cloth gilt, 63, 
NEW BOOK BY “ UNCLE REMUS.” 


THE STORY OF AARON: the Son of Ben Ali. Told 
by his Friends and Acquaintances. By JozL CHANDLER Hargis, Author of 
“Uncle Kemus.” Illustrated by Oliver Hertford. 8vo, cloth extra, 6:. 
CHRISTMAS NOTE.—Complete List of Liorary Books, Gi't-Books, Children’s 
Books, Novels, &c., post-free on application. 


Profusely 


a Sketch of Burmese 
Demy 8vo, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





London: OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO., 45 Albemarle Street, W. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE ADVENTURES OF MY LIFE. 
HENRI ROCHEFORT. 


2 vols. large crown 8vo, 25s. 
ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ Amazingly spirited and live'y,’”” 
SCOTSMAN.—“‘ A most entrancing story.” 
TIMES.—“ Extremely amusing memoirs.” 
WEEKLY 8UN.—“ Far more interesting than a novel.” 








THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. 


Edited by Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 
VOLUME I, NOW READY. 


The LIFE of a FOX, and the DIARY of a 


HUNTSMAN. By Tuomas £miTH, Master of the Hambledon and Pytchley 
Hounds. With the original Illustrations by the Author, and Initials and 
Co!oured Plates by G. H. Ja‘land. Large 8vo, handsumely bound, 15:. Also 
a limited Large-Paper Kdition, £2 22, net. 


GLOBE.—“ Paper, type, and binding are all that could be desired; and the 
library may be said to make an adm'‘rable beginning.” 


THROUGH the SUB-ARCTIC FOREST. A 


Record of 4000 Miles Exploration in British Columbia and Alaska. By 
WARBURTON Pike, Author of ** Barren Groi nds of Canada.”” With numerous 
Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, 16s. 


GLASGOW HERALD.—“ A well-written and thoroughly enjoyable book.” 


IN and BEYOND the HIMALAYAS. A 


Record of Sport and Travel. By S.J. Stonz, late Deputy Inspector-General 
of Police, Western Circle North-West Provincesof India. With 16 Full-page 
Jilustrations by Charles Whymper. Demy 8vo, 16s, 


LAND AND WATER.—“ It is a Jong time since we read a book on sport in 
Ind a, or anywhere elsa, that bas given us more pleasure than Mr. Stone’s. He 
has an eye for ecenery, is alive to human interests, and bas a sens? of the value of 
trifles. As, in addition to these qualifications, he has the gift of expressing 
himself in smple and graphic language, many of his descriptionr, whether of 
tport, barbarians, or nature, are vivid and convincing beyond the average.” 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “SPORT IN BURMAH.” 


FIFTY YEARS’ REMINISCENCES of INDIA 


By Lieut.-Col. Pottox, Author of “Sport in Burmah.” Illustrated by A.O. 
Corbould, demy 8vo, 16s, 


PROFESSOR LLOYD MORGAN’S NEW BOOK. 


HABIT and INSTINCT. A Study in 


Heredity. By Professor LLoyp Morea, Author of “ Animal Life and Intelli- 
gence.” Based on the Author’s ‘* Lowell Lectures ” in 1895-96. Demy 8vo, 16s, 


NEW BOOK BY MR, CHURTON COLLINS. 


A TREASURY of MINOR BRITISH 


POETRY. Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by J, Cuurton CoLuixs, 
M.A. Handsomely bound, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


WAGNER’S HEROINES : Brunhilda, Senta, 


Isolda, By Constance Mavp, Author of “ Wagner’s Heroes,” Illustrated 
by W. T. Maud. Crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 


The PLANT LORE and GARDEN CRAFT of 


SHAKESPEARE. By the Rev. H. N. E.tacomne, Vicar of Bitton, Author 
of “In a Gloucestershire Garden.” Fully I lustrated by Major E. Bengough 
Ricketts, handsomely bound, 10s, 6d. [Ready November 19th. 


A TEXT-BOOK of NURSING for HOME 


and HOSPITAL USE. By C.Werexs SHaw. Revised and largely Rewritten 
by W. Raprorp, House Surgeon at the Poplar Hospital, under the super- 
vision <; Sir Dyck Docxworts, M.D., F.R.O.P. Fully Illustrated, crown 
8vo, 38. 


NEW AND OHEAPER EDITIONS OF TWO POPULAR WORKS, 


SEVENTY YEARS of IRISH LIFE, By 


the late W. R. Le Fanv. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


A LITTLE TOUR in IRELAND. By 


* Oxon1an” (the Very Rev. 8. Rerxotps Hour) With the Original Ilus- 
trations from Sketches in John Leech’s best manner. Large crown 8vo, 6s, 


NEW FICTION. 


A RELUCTANT EVANGELIST. By Alice 


Spinner, Author of “ A Study in Colour,” &. 62, 


INTERLUDES. By Maud Oxenden. 6s. 
The BAYONET THAT CAME HOME. By 


N, Wrxx» Wituiams, 33. 6d. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


A. AND C. BLACK’S LIST. 


INTRODUCTION to STRUCTURAL BOTANY 


Part II.—Flowerless Plants. By D. H. Scorr, M.A., Ph.D, 
F.R.S., Honorary Keeper of the Jodrell Laboratory, Royal 
Gardens, Kew. Crown 8vo, cloth, Ilustrated with 114 Cuts, 
price 3s. 6d. Uniform with Vol. I. (Flowering Plants). 





THE LIFE OF CHRIST AS REPRESENTED 
IN ART. By Freperic W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Dean of 
Canterbury. New Edition, containing all the Illustrations 
which appeared in the large Edition, post 8vo, cloth, price 
10s. 6d. 


THE APOCALYPSE OF BARUCH, Trans. 
lated from the Syriac by Rev. R. H. Cuartes, Author of 
“The Book of Enoch,” &¢. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d, 
net. 








THE PALADINS OF EDWIN THE GREAT. 


By Sir CLements K. Marxuam, K.C.B. Containing 10 Full- 
page Illustrations by Ralph Peacock, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
edges, price 5s. 





FROM FAG TO MONITOR; or, Fighting 
to the Front. By Anprew Home, Author of “ Through 
Thick and Thin,” “Disturbers of the Peace,” &c. Contain- 
ing 10 Full-page Illustrations by E. J. Wheeler, crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. 





THE STORY OF MAURICE LESTRANGE. 


Being an Account of his Travels and Adventures in Scotland 
during the Year 1765. By G. W. T. Omonp. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 6s. 





MRS. FINCH-BRASSEY. A Novel. By 


Mrs. ANDREW Dean, Author of “The Grasshoppers,” “A 
Woman with a Future,’ &c. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 3s. 6d. 





MERE STORIES. By Mrs. W. K. Cuirrorp. 


Crown 8vo, yellow paper covers, price 2s. 





STORIES FROM WAVERLEY FOR CHIL- 
DREN. Second Series. By Mrs. Barton. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
price 2s. 6d. 





DRESS-CUTTING AND FRENCH PATTERN 


MODELLING. New and Simplified System of Dress-Cutting 
and Tailoring, also French Pattern Modelling, as taught in 
the Professional Schools in Paris. By Miss Prince Browne. 
In 2 vols.: Book of Letterpress, price 1s. net; Book of 
Diagrams, price 2s. net. 





STANDARD EDITION OF THE WAVERLEY 


NOVELS. In 25 monthly vols., crown 8vo, containing 
Photogravure Frontispieces printed on Japanese paper, bound 
in art canvas, gilt top, price 2s. 6d. per vol.; or in full lip 
leather, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. per vol. Vols. I. to xIll. 
now ready. 





STANDARD EDITION OF THE COLLECTED 
WRITINGS OF THOMAS DE QUINCEY. In14 vols. small 
crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 2s. 6d. each. Vol. I., con- 
taining Portrait of the Author printed on Japanese paper, 
now ready, and the succeeding volumes will be published on 
the Ist of each month hereafter. 








London: A. and C. BLACK, Soho Square. 





New York: 70 FIFTH AVENUE, 
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THREE NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED BY METHUEN & CO. 


PDOE SE DEL SFOS HOSS OO SSO SO SOOEOOSSOOOOESOD 


Rudyard Kipling’s New Poems 
THE SEVEN SEAS. 


BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


A First Edition of 22,000 has been exhausted, and a SECOND 
EDITION of 10,000 is ready. 


“The new poems of Mr. Rudyard Kipling have all the spirit and swing of 
their predecessor s. Tbrovghout they are instinct with the qualities which are 
esent ally bis, and which have made, ani seem Jikely to keep, for him his 
positi n and wide popularity. What our literature bai long wanted wis a 
preath of patriotism that shou'd be at the same time intelligent, and that should 
keep clear of the jingoiem of the music-hall; patriotism that should grasp and 
embody in a vivid way the fine e'ements in the English character, and shoud 
represent in & manner that would strike every imagination the courage and the 
sile:t «ndurarce of which every corner of tte Empire, whether the wor'd 
ro‘ices it or not, is for ever giving snch examples. This patriotism is the solid 
concrete foundation on which Mr. Kiplirg has built the whole of his work. 
‘M'Andrews’ Hymn’ is a poem of extraordinary power, and such songs as ‘The 
Liner she’s a Lady’ and ‘ Back to the Army Again’ have the vigour, the move- 
men‘, and the note of truth which assure the best kind of y opularity.”—Times. 

“Full of passionate patriotism and the Imperial spiri*.”—Yorkshire Post. 

“Poems like these make criticism feel the weakness and inadequacy of her 
ordinary procedure, To enumerate Mr. Kipling’s subj cts, appraise his treat- 
ment, and app'aud his skill in metre would be to make toys of them. They are 
rather engines, like the engines that he sings, throbbing with energy, azlow with 
fire, every stroke of them in the service of a great purpose, The Empire has 
found a singer; it is no depreciation of the songs to ray that statesmen may have, 
one way or other, to take account of them. The work of England in the world, 
of a'l the peoples, that is to rar, denoted by that widening name, is set forth in 
these poems with such a breaith and reality and zest that it is impossible to read 
them through without being lifted on the breath of the prophecy.” 

—Manchester Guardian, 

“¢The Seven Seas’ is the most remarkable book of verse that Mr. Kipling bas 
given uss Here the human sympathy is broader and deeper, the patrioti:m 
)eartier and ful'er, the intellectual and spiritual insight keener, the command of 
the literary vebi-le more complete and sure, than in any previous verse-work by 
the author. Tbe volume pulses with power—power often rough and reckless in 
expression, but invariably conveying the effect intended. There is scarcelya line 
which does not testify to the strong individuality of the writer.”"-— Globe, 


“Mr, Kipling stan?s alone as the post and mouthpiece of those instruments, 
tumble, lowly, and more often than not quite unconscious of their mixsion, by 
whcm our Empire was gained—seeisg them as they are, telling of all their coarse 
brutality and power, understanding their idea!s, interpreting their motives. 
If aman holding this volume in his hands, with all its extravagance and its 
savage realism, is not aware that it is animated through and through with 
indubitable genius—then he must be too much the slave of the conventional aud 
the ordivary to understand that poetry metamorphoses herself in many diverse 
forms, and that its onc sovereign and indefeasible justificatioa is—truth,” 

—Daily Telegraph, 

“ ‘The Seven Seas’ is packed with inspiration, with humour, with pathos, and 
with the old unequalled insight into the mind of the rank-and.fi'e.” 

—Daily Chronicle, 

“In some of the cea ballads Mr. Kipling is pretty nearly at his best. There is 
the old picturesque vigour of description, the astonishirg observation, the true 
creative gift of tooching common things with romance, the occasional marvellous 
appropri: teness of word and pbrase, and the faculty for turning a type into a 
charactor, to which we owe Private Mulvaney and Private Ortheris. In ‘ Mul- 
holland’s Oontract,’ ‘M’Andrews’ Hymn,’ ‘and ‘The Mary Gloster’ we get, in 
compressed form, thre life dramas worked out with extraordinary vividness and 
tersa energy.”’—S*. James's Gazette, 


“All the pride of empire, all the intoxication of rower, a'l the ardour, the 
energy, the masterful strength and the wonderful endurance and death-scorning 
pluck which are—or so, at least, we have been taught t» think—the very bone 
and fibre and marrow of the British character, are here in this volume of sougs 
for whomsoever chooses to ook for them. The best of the songs are patrio‘ic, 
but with a patriotism of race rather than of country; a patriotism that is true 
and deep, not merely laid thick on the surface in commonplace words, Here, 
too, we are taught once for a!l that, whatever even a Ruskin may say to the 
contrary, there is as true poetry of its kind in the throb of a steam-engine, and 
kindred practical things, as in the motion of a gondola on a Vene‘ian Jagoon.” 

—Daily Mail, 

“If there has remained the slightest doubt as to the commanding genius of 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling this volame will and must totally dispel it. There is the 
haunting irresistible charm of something strange and new in all that Mr. Kipling 
dees, He opens unexpected portals, and ajmits us inte undivined rea'ms; he 
reveals to us new and bicden truths, and speaks to us in a language which has 
never before fallen upon our ears, and yet is witchingly melodious and 
Powerfully meaningfn'. There can be no doubt that he masks an epoch in 
literature, and that he bears upon his brow the sesl of a sovereign destiny.” 

—Birmingham Post, 

“The vigorcus imperial’sm and passionate love of his country which breathe 
throvgh most of bis yerse wake u: wish that his lallads should reach and thrill 
the generation that is growing as well as to thore already come to manhood and 
woranbood. In truth this volume overflows with the kind of verse which stings 
the pulse of the rcazer, and provokes him to an unwonted show of emotion.” 

— Daily Graphic. 


Lucas Malet’s New Novel. 


THE CARISSIMA. 


By LUCAS MALET, 
AUTHOR OF “THE WAGES OF SIN,” &e. 


Crown 8vo, 63. 


This is the first novel which Lucas Malet has written since 
‘The Wages of Sin.” 
[Second Edition. 


“The interest throughout the story is intense and perfectly sustained. The 
character- lrawing is as good as it can be, ‘The Carissima,’ her father, and a 
journalistic admirer are, in particulir, absolute triumphs, The book is wonder- 
fully witty, and his touches of genuine }athos, more than two and more than 
three. it is much better than anything else we have seen from the same 
hand,”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


“* Lucas Malet ha; insight, strength, the gift of satire, and a captivating bril- 
liance of touch ; in sbort, a literary «quipment such as not too mauy present-day 
novel sts are possessed of,”—Daily Mail, 


“* We cannot think of reiders as skipping a line or failing to admire the work- 
manship, or to be ceeply interested both in the characters and the plot. 
‘Carissima’ is likely to add to the reputation of the author of ‘Tha Wages of 
Sin.’”--Glasgow Herald, 


Arthur Morrison’s New Book. 


A CHILD OF THE JAGO. 


By ARTHUR MORRISON, 
AUTHOR OF “TALES OF MEAN STREETS.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 


This, the first long story which Mr. Morrison has written, is 
like his remarkable “ ‘Tales of Mean Streets,” a realistic study of 
East-End life. 


* Since Daniel Defoe, no such consummate master of rea‘istic fiction has ari-en 
smong us as Mr, Arthur Morrison. He has followed up his ‘Tales of Mean 
Streets’ with a greater work, a tremendously powerfal dramatic preseatation of 
human life in the irredeemable depth of London's bot‘omless pit of crime and 
degradation. Nothing shows the power of Mr. Morrison’s genias more than his 
enabling us to understand and sympath’ss with people whose lives are lived out- 
side the pale of morality and decency. Very few writers couli describ3 what he 
describes without being simply revolting. His pages teem with what is sordid, 
gruesome, filthy, abominable; yet such is the magic power of the enchanter that 
we linger over every d:scription and every dramatic scene of vice and misery 
and coarse brutality with all the enjoyment produced by the contemplation of a 
work of exquisite art, and with all the sympathy that human nature in any shape 
or form commands when the real heart of it is la'd open tous by the wand of the 
magician. Mr. Morrison reveals to us, as it has never been revealed before, 
criminal human nature, and makes us understand it. He also reveals to us the 
awful hopeleseness of life in such places as the Jago. Father Sturt’s hero’c work 
among its denizens but illuminates the hopeles:ness, Hardly any praise could be 
too much for the imaginative power and artistic perfection and beauty of this 
picture of the depraved and loathsome phases of human life. There is all Defoe’s 
fidelity of realistic detail, suffused with the light and warmth of a genius h'gher 
and purer than Defoe’s. The work abounds with humour, grim enough sometimes, 
but rea!, as is everything mm the vock ; and there is a pathos, too, in some scenes 
which verges on the awful. This may be fiction; bat it is not only stranger, but 
also truer, than the matter-of-fact truth seen by the common eye, To say that 
the book is an intensely interesting story is to give it the lowest praise due to it.” 

—Scotsman, 


“Tt more than fulfils the promise of ‘Tales of Mein Streets;’ it makes you 
confident that Mr. Morrison has yet better work todo, The power displayed is 
magnificent, and the ep’sode of the murder of Weech, ‘ fence’ and ‘ nark,’ and 
of the capture and trial of his murderer, is one that stamps itself upon the 
memory as a thing done once and for all, Perrott in the dock, or as he awaits 
the executioner, is a fit companion of Fagin, condemned, The book cannot but 
confirm the admirers of Mr, Morrison’s remarkable talent in the opinions they 
formed on reading ‘ Tales of Mean Streets,’ "—Black and White. 


“Mr. Morrison has achieved ar astonishing success. Take it as a whoie, ase 
picture of a phase of life, and you must admit that it is a masterly achievement 
—a triumph of art. It is a distinct advance upon his earlier book, ‘ Tales oj 
Mean Streets,’ because, it seems to us, it is trner, more convincing, less dispiriting 
The biggest thing in the book is the description of Perrott after the murder an¢ 
when he is on trial. It is a wonderful bit of psychology; done so simply an¢ 
apparently w'thont any eye to effect, but overpoweringly convincing. The boob 





is a masterpiece.”—Pall Mali Gazette, 





#,* Messrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE and BOOK GAZETTE sent to any address, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO0.’S LIST. 


_ ‘THE LIFE OF NANSEN. 
FRIDTIOF NANSEN, 1861-1893. By W. C. 


Rroecer and Norpaut Routrsen. Trarslated by Witttam ARCHER. With 
8 Plates, 46 Illustrations in the Text, and 3 Maps, 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


FORD MADOX BROWN. A Record of his 


Life and Work:. By Forp M. Huerrer. With Portrait and 44 Full-page 
Plates (21 Autotypes) and 7 Illustrations in the Text, being Reproductions 
of the Artist's Pictures, 8vo, 42s. 


THE GIRLHOOD OF MARIA JOSEPHA 


HOLROYD (Lady Stanley of Alderley), as Told in Letters of a Hundred 
Years Ago, from 1776 to 1796. With 6 Portraits, 8vo, 183. 

“The letters throw charming sid2-lights on the manners and fashions of our 
grandfathers. Reading them to-day we could not help wondering whether the 
correspondence of a young lady of fashion in our times, with its slang and cyclo- 
mania, wiil ever have the charm for a future generation which ‘ The Girlhood of 
Maria Jo:epha Holroyd’ must have for ours.”—Pali Mall Gazette. 


THE ABBE DE LAMENNAIS AND THE 


LIBERAL CATHOLIC MOVEMENT IN FRANCE, By the Hon. W. 
Grisson. With Portrait, 8vo, 12s, 6d, 


SOCIALISM AND CATHOLICISM. From 


the Italian of Connt Epuarp Soperini. By Ricwarp JENERY-SHEE, of the 
Inner Temple. With a Preface by Cardinal VauaHan, Crown 8vo, 63. 


THE LIFE OF SIR KENELM DIGBY. By 


One of his Descendants, the Author of ** The Life of a Conspirator,” * A Life 
of Archbishop Lan4,” “ The Lifeof a Prig,” &c. With7 Lilustrations, 8Vo, 163. 
“Extremely good reading Sir Kenelm’s ‘ descendant’ deserves our grati- 
tude for his entertainirg and unconventional volume.”’—Times, 
“A eeries of love adventures as romantic as any provided by present-day 
novels,""—Scotsman, 


A GIRL’S WANDERINGS IN HUNGARY. 


By H. Exten Brownina, With Map and 19 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 73. 6d. 


LECTURES ON FRENCH LITERATURE, 


delivered in Me!bourne, By Irma Drerrvus, With Portrait, 8vo, 123, 63. 


THE PHARSALIA OF LUCAN. § Translated 


into Blavk Verse, with some Notes. By Epwarp RIDLEY, Q.C., sometime 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 8vo, lis. 
**A high degree of excellence is maintained throughout the work.’’—Times, 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD; 


Great Consummation. A Poem. By Sir Enwin Arnotp, K CI.E. 
14 Illustrations by W. Holman Hunt. New and Cheaper Edition. 
8+0, 6s, 

“The lofty ideals on which the poem is founded, its noble scope, and beauty of 
thougLt »nd language, conspire to do justice to the greatness of the pcet’s 
theme. ‘he present edition is distinctly pleasing to the kook-lover; the binding 
is rich without being extravagant, the type is clear, and the paper is good.”— 


Dundee Advertiser, 
A SELECTION FROM THE POEMS OF 
With an Introduction 


GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, M.A., LL.D., F.RB.S. 
by T. Herbert WakREN, President of Magdalen College, Oxford. Crown 


8vo, 43. 6d 


DANTON, and other Verse. By A. H. Brzsty. 


Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
**Mr. Beesly won great fame with his book of ballads and country songs. He 
will wnas great fame with this example of his dramatic writing.’-—Aberdeen 
Daily Free Press. 


or, The 
With 
Crown 


THE OUT-DOOR WORLD SERIES. 
LIFE IN PONDS AND STREAMS. By 


W. Forrravx, F.R.G.S., Author of ** The Out-Door World,” “ British Butter- 
fles rnd Muths,” &c. With 8 Coloured Plates and 331 Illustrations in the 
‘Lext, crown 8vo, L2s. 63. 


MR. LANG’S CHRISTMAS BOOK, 1896. 
THE ANIMAL STORY-BOOK. Edited by 


AnpREW LanG. With 67 Illustrations by H, J. Ford. Crown 8vo, 63, 

**We warrant they will not easily find more pleasant reading than the fifty 
odd pages in which M, Dumas describes his family at Monte Cristo, where, a3 
he says, ‘without being quite like Adam in every way, I had a kind of small 
earthly paradise,’ ”—Spectator. 





FAIRY-TALE PLAYS, AND HOW TO ACT 


THEM. By Mrs. Huce Bet, Author of “Chamber Comedies.” With 96 
Illustrations by Lancelot Speed; and Songs and Full Directions for Dances. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The author has provided an introduction full of valuable practical hints to 
the young amateur, not only in the matter of acting and speaking, but also in 
regard to costumes, fittings, scenery, and home-made contrivances of every kind, 
while always keeping steadily in view the probable limited nature of their 
resources,” —Daily News, 


A BOYAR OF THE TERRIBLE: a Romance 


of the Court of Ivan the Cruel, First Tsar of Russia, By Frep, WHIsHAW. 
With 12 Illustrations by H. G. Massey, A.R.E. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DORCAS HOBDAY: a Novel. By Cuartzs 


Roxesy, Crown 8vo, 63. 


“An exczedingly striking and interesting story full of lively incident and 
exciting events......The author keeps the thread of his narrative well in hand, 
and unravels it wth great skill.”"—Aberdeen Daily Free Press, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 





MESSRS, HURST & BLACKETT’S List 


The First Printing being nearly exhausted on Subscrip. 
tion, a SECOND PRINTING is now in course of 
preparation. 

NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN. 


By Mrs. CRAIK. 


Fally Illustrated by Hugh Riviere, In 1 vol. large crown 8vo0, 
handsomely bound, gilt top, 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS, 


NEW WORK BY WALTER WOOD. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. large crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


BARRACK AND BATTLEFIELD: Tales of 


the Service at Home and Abroad. By WaLter Woop, Author of “A 
Captain in the Fusiliers,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. TOM KELLY. 
Now ready, in 1 vol, crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 6s, 


A LEDDY IN HER AIN RIGHT. By Mrs, 
Tom Ketty, Author of ‘‘Time and Chance,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY VERE CLAVERING, 
Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


SIN FOR A SEASON. By Vere Cravenine, 


Author of “ Barcaldine,” &c. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION, 
Now ready, in 1 vol, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


IN TIME TO COME. By Exeanor Horners, 


Author of ‘‘ A Painter’s Romance,” ‘The Price of a Pearl,” &« 


EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 


Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 


DONOVAN. WE TWO. KNIGHT ERRANT. 
IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. WON BY WAITING. 
TO RIGHT THE WRONG. A HARDY NORSEMAN. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Ltd, Gt. Marlborough St., W 


FOUR NEW 6s. NOVELS. 





THE STORY OF ALINE. By Mrs. Epwarp 


RIDLey. [Now ready, 
Wr, ANDREW Lana in Cosmopolis.—‘' A masterly story of sentiment, undi uted 
hy preaching and ‘ problems,’ is a rare thing in moiern Eoglish Jitera‘ura, but 
such a story Mrs. Rid'ey hes given us with ac mplete kuow!edze of the world 
which she describes, aud with dramatic force, free from strain and excess, In 
brief, the ‘Story of A'ine’ comes tu m2 as a happy surprise, a thing rich not only 
in promise, but in fulfilm nt, and endowed with a rare poetic q tality.” 


WHERE THAMES IS WIDE. By Cuantzs 


James, Author of “* Turnham Green,” [Now ready. 


THE CAREER OF CANDIDA. By Grorce 


Paston, Author of ‘‘ A Study in Prejudices.” [This day. 


THE DRAGON-SLAYER. By Rocer Pococr, 


Author of “ The Arctis Night,”’ &. [Next week. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Londen. 





NOW READY, demy 8vo, 6s., with Illustrations. 


THE VEIL LIFTED: a New Light on 
the World’s History. By H. MARTYN KENNARD, 


** The book is one which will be of the utmost utility in elucidating some of the 
misteries of the Egyptian and Israelitish History. Asacontributien to our know- 
ledge of the ancient world the book is remarkable ; asasetting fortnhcf anewan! 
startling theory with consummate skill, and apparent'y conclusive argument, it 
is probably unique.”—South Wales Times and Star of Gwent. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


—___—_— 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR,” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 23. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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IST yr. WM. HEINEMANN’S PUBLICATIONS. | MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 
mm GOLD MEDAL, LONDON, 1896. LISTED soon oF CHARLES INGSLE' 
Bib MEISSONIER: _ ABAEDITION DE LUXS, with Fall pago and other astrting hy Oxantxs 
OUT HIS LIFE AND HIS ART. oni Satsuma 
3 Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
By VALLERY C. 0. GREARD. THE 
4 translated by LADY MARY LOYD and Miss FLORENCE SIMMONDS. LONDON PLEASURE GARDENS 
j With 38 Full-page Plates in Colour and Photogravure, OF THE 


and 200 Text Illustrations, 36s, net. 


also an EDITION DE LUXE, printed on Japanese vellum, limited to 150 
numbered and signed copies, with a duplicate set of the Plates 
on India paper in a separate portfolio. £6 63, net. [Next week, 


THE CASTLES OF ENGLAND: 


THEIR STORY AND STRUCTURE. 


3 of By Sir JAMES D. MACKENZIE, Bart. 
Dedicated by permission to her Majesty the Queen. 


With 40 Fall-paze Plates, 160 Text Lilustrations, and miny Plans. In 2 yols, 
imperial 8vo. Price to Sabscribers, £3 3s. 1 et, 


Mrs, Vyas 
CORREGGIO: his Life, his Friends, and 


his Times. By Dr, Corravo Ricct, Director of the Royal Gallery, Parma. 
A New and Popular Edition, in 14 Monthly Parts, each containing 3 Full-page 
Plates and numerous Text Illustrations, Part I. is now ready, 2, 6d. net, 


UNDERCURRENTS OF THE SECOND 


EMPIRE, By Atsert D. Vanpau, Author of ** An Englishman in Paris.” 
1 vol. demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Daily Telegraph.—*' Mr. Vandam displays a thorough mastery of his subject, 
MES and writes with excceding energy and etfectiveness.” 


TIMBUCTOO THE MYSTERIOUS. By 


FeLtix Dusors. With 153 Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings 
made on the spot, and 1L Maps and Plans, 1 vol, 12s. 6d, 


Times.—“* One does not often meet with a book of travel so fall of interest and 
novelty as this, An excellent picture of the present condition of things on the 
Niger.” 


i. LETTERS OF A COUNTRY VICAR. 


By Yves LE QueRDEC. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 


ING, 





mes 
er 4 BOOK OF SCOUNDRELS. By Cuarizs 
ener. With a Cover designed by Mr. Whistler, 1 vol, with a Frontis- 
piece, 73. 6d. 
bd Pali Mall Gazette.—‘‘ Mr. Whibley has done his work in admirable fashion. 
= artists of the road have lost nothing at the hands of their fellow artist of 
e pen, 
ABD THE PLAYS OF W. E. HENLEY AND 
ea R, L, STEVENSON, In 4 vols., cloth, 2s, 6d.; paper, 1s. 6d. each, 
a 1, DEACON BRODIE. 
In 
only 


Fiction. 
LES THE Novel of the Mutiny. 
dys ON THE FACE OF THE WATERS. 


By Frora ANNIE STEEL, Author of “ The Potter’s Thumb,” 1 vol., 63. 


J 

GE Daily Chronicle.‘ A picture, glowing with colour, of the most momentous 

We and dramatic event in all our Empire’s later history. Mrs, Steel has challenged 
comparison with Mr. Kipling, and she nced not fear the result.”” 

al 

OK, A NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVEL. 


Pe LIFE THE ACCUSER. By Ewma Brooks, 
Author of ‘A Superflaous Woman.” 3 vols., 15s, net. 


Daily Chronicle.—“ Miss Brooke has given us a story in which our interest grows, 
becomes absorbing, and is fast held until the last word upon the last page,” 


A NEW TWO-VOLUME NOVEL. 


THE OTHER HOUSE, By Henry James. 


on 2 vols., 10s, net. 

: Atheneum.—* A very notable and distinguished piece of work. A story of 
the human interest and p2ssion,” 

1OWs 

ant BY A NEW WRITER. 


tyit CHUN-TI-KUNG : his Life and Adven- 


tures. By CuavpE Regs, 1 vol., 63. 
bina PERCY WHITE’S NEW NOVEL. 


; ANDRIA. By Percy Wuirr, Author of 
‘ “Mr. Bailey-Martin.” 1 vol., 63. 


Daily Telegraph.—** Cannot fail to secure the sincerest admiration, Sparkles 
With brilliant metaphor and trenchant epigram.” 


A COURT INTRIGUE. By Basu 
HOMSON. 1 vol., 6s. 


" Academy.—“‘ Mr, Thomson has wit, invention, and an admirable manner, A 
ook at once enthralling and original,” 








An Illustrated List of Mr. Heinemann’s Announcements post-free. 














EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By WARWICK WROTH, F:S.A., of the British Museum, 
Assisted by ARTHUR EDGAR WROTH. 
With 62 Lilustrations. 
(Uniform with Mr. Arthur Dasent’s ‘* St. James’s Square.’’) 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE CRANFORD SERIES. 


Crown 8yo, cloth elegant, or cloth, paper label, uncut edges, 6s, each, 


THE ALHAMBRA. 


By WASHINGTON IRVING. 
With an Introduction by ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL, 
Illustrated with Drawings of the Places mentioned, by JosePH PENNELL. 


Also a limited Edition on Super Roya), Hand-made, with 12 extra lithograph 
proofs, 423. net. (250 copies for America, and 250 for England.) 
[Ready November 20th. 





THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL 
and THE RIVALS. 


By R. B. SHERIDAN. 


With 50 Illustrations by Epmunp J. Suuuivay, and an Introduction by 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C., M.P. 
Also a limited Edition on Super Royal, Hand-made, 30s. net. (250 copies only 
for England and America.) 





SECOND EDITION READY THIS DAY. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, 


SOLDIER TALES. Containing:—Wirn Tun 


Marin Guarp—Tue Drums OF THE Fore aNnD Art—THEe Man WHO was— 
Tue Courtine OF Dinan SHADD—THE INCARNATION OF KHRISHNA MULVANEY 
—Tue Takine or Lunctunapen—TuHE Mapness OF Private ORTHERIS, 
With Head and Tail Pieces and 21 Page Illustrations by A. 8. HaRTRICK, 
DAILY NEWS.—“ Mr. Kipling’s ‘Stories of Mulvaney and Oo.’ are as capti- 
vating at the tenth reading as at the first—as all stories of first-rate genius are.’ 


The BUDDHIST PRAYING WHEEL: a 


Collection of Material bearing upon the Symbols of the Wheel and Circular 
Movements in Custom and Religious Ritual. By Witt1am Simpson, R.I., 
M.R.A,S., F.R.G.S., Hon, Associate R.I,B.A. With numerous Illustrations 
by the Author, 


Cloth elegant, coloured edges, in cloth box, 21s. 


AHANDY VOLUME EDITION of CHARLES 


KINGSLEY’S NOVELS and POEMS., 11 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 63, 


PALLADIA. By Mrs. Hucu Fraszr. 


BY ROLF BOLDREWOOD, 
wn 8vo, 6s, 


The SEALSKIN CLOAK. By Row 


Boiprewoop, Author of ** Robbery Under Arms,” &c. 
NEW NOVEL BY F. MARION ORAWFORD. 
2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s. 


TAQUISARA. By F. Marton Crawrorp. 


DAILY NEWS.—“ The book will certainly rank among the most notable 
that Mr. Crawford has written.” 


n 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 15s, 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL PLAYS. By 


SHAKESPEARF, MARLOWE, PEELE, Heywoop, FLeTcuEr, and Forp, Arranged 
for Acting es well as for Keading by T. DONOVAN. 


NEW ECOK BY MRS. MOLESWORTH, 


Drown 8vo, 4s. 


The ORIEL WINDOW. By Mrs. Morzs- 


Crown 8vo, 5s 


ROUND the YEAR: a Series of Short Nature 


Studies, By L. Mrauu, F.R.8,, Professor of Biology in the Yorkshire 
College. With Illustrations, chiefly by A. R. Hammond, F.L.S. 


L. 11. NOW READY, Medium 8vo, 21s. 


DICTIONARY of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Edited by R. H. Inaiis Parcrave, F,R.8. Vol. Il, F.—M.' 
CLASSICAL LIBRARY.—New Volume. 


The ELDER PLINY’S CHAPTERS on the 


HISTORY of ART. Translated by K. Jex-Buaxkz, Classical Lecturer at 
Girton College, Cambridge. With Commentary and Historical Introduction 
by E. SELLERS, and additional Notes contributed by Dr. Hzixnicu Lupwie¢ 
URLICHS. 
TIMES— Of the translation we may say in a single word that it is excellent ; 
of the Introduction and Commentary that they are on the level of the highest. 
scholarship of the day.” 









































Extra Crown 8vo, 6a. net. 


The GASES of the ATMOSPHERE: the 


History of their Discovery. By Wit11am Ramsay, F.R.S., Professor of 
Chemistry in University College, London. With Portraits. 








London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





MACMILLAN and CO, (Limited), London. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S PUBLICATIONS, 


CONAN DOYLE’S REMARKABLE NEW NOVEL. 





NOW READY. 


With 8 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 68. 


RODNEY STONE. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, 


Author of “MICAH CLARKE,” “THE WHITE COMPANY,” &c. 





NEARLY READY, with 2 Portraits, demy 8vo, 16s.—THE 


LIFE ano LETTERS or 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 
NOTICE.—Z%e SECOND EDITION of 


SIR GEORGE TRESSADY 
by Mrs. Humphry Ward, crown 8vo, 6s., 


2s now ready. 





NEW WORK BY THE REV. H. N. HUTCHINSON. 


On MONDAY NEXT, with a Preface by Sir HENRY HOWORTH, M.P., F.R.S., 
and 10 Full-page Illustrations, small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


PREHISTORIC MAN & BEAST. 


By the Rev. H. N. HUTCHINSON, 
Author of “ Extinct Monsters,” ‘‘ Creatures of Other Days,” &. 


READY THIS DAY, with Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, 6s. 


A HISTORY OF THE HEBREW PEOPLE 
FROM THE SETTLEMENT IN CANAAN TO THE DIVISION OF THE 
KINGDOM. By Cartes Foster Kent, Ph D., Associate Professor of 
Biblical Literature and History, Brown University, 


THE MONEY-SPINNER, and other Character 


Notes. By H. Szron Merriman, pe of “The Sowers,” “ With Edged 
Tools,” &., and 8. G. TattentyrE, With 12 Full-page "iastnitions | by 


Arthur Rackham. Crown 8vo, 6s 





his month, 


SIR CHARLES HALLE 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ROBERT BROWNING’S 


POETICAL WORKS. 


“An edition which in every point of excellence will satisfy the 
most fastidious taste.’—TuHe ScorsMAn. 


NOTICE.—Z7%e FIRST PRINTING 
of th NEW EDITION of TH 


COMPLETE WORKS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING, « : 


vols. large crown 8vo, with Portraits, 155., 
has been taken up by the Booksellers, A 
SECOND PRINTING of Volume I. 
will be ready on November 18th, and of 
Volume II, on November 28th, 


‘“*These fascinating memoirs.”—Tue Sxercu. 
In 2 vols., with 2 Portraits and 2 Maps, demy 8vo, 23s, 


THE MEMOIRS OF BARON THIEBAULT 


(late Lieutenant-General in the French Army), With Recollections of the 
Republic, the Consulate, and the Empire. Translated vor! Oondensed by 
A. J. Burver, M.A., Translator of the “ Memoirs of Marbo 


JESS. By H. River Haccarp. New Illus-| SELECTED POEMS OF WALTER VON DER 


trated and thoroughly Revised Edition, with 12 Fall-page Illustrations by 


Maurice Greiffenhagen, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


H. S. MERRIMAN’S POPULAR NOVEL. 
ELEVENTH EDITION NOW READY, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SOWERS. By Henry Seron Merrimay, 


Author of “ With Edged Tools,”’ *‘ The Grey Lady,” &c. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF ROBERT BROWN- 
ING. y Mrs. SUTHERLAND ORR. With Por- 
trait ond Steel Engraving of Mr. Browning’s 
Study in De Vere Gardens, Second Edition, 
crown 8yvo, 12s. 6d. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A MILITARY LIFE. By 
General Sir Joun Apys, G.O.B., R.A., late 
Governor of Gibraltar. With Illustrations by 
the Author, demy 8vo, 14s. net. 

THE LIFE OF SIR JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN, 
Bart., K.0.8.1., a Judge of the High Court of 
Justic>» By his Brother, Lestiz STEerHen. 
Second Edition, with 2 Portraits, demy 8vo, 16s, 

LIFE OF FRANK BUCKLAND. _ By his Brother- 
in-Law, GEorGE ©. Bompas, Editor of ‘* Notes 
and Jottings from Animal Life.” With a Por- 
trait, crown 8vo, 5s.; gilt edges, 6s. 

MY CONFIDENCES: an Autobiographical Sketch, 
addressed to my ‘Descendants, By FREDERICK 
Locker - Lampson. Edited by AvcGusTine 
BrirreE.t, Q.C., M.P. Second Kdition, with 2 
Portraits, 8vo, 15s. 

HOURS IN A LIBRARY. By Leste Sreruen. 
Revised, Rearranged, and Cheaper Edition, with 
additional Ohapters, 3 vols, crown 8vo, 6s. each, 











THE INDIAN EMPIRE: its Peoples, History, and 
Products. By Sx W. W. Honter, K.C.S.L, 
O.LE., LL.D. Third and Standard Edition, with 
Map, demy 8vo, 28s, 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE RENAISSANCE IN 

Y. ‘Taken from the Work by JOHN 
ht Symonps. By Lieut.-Ool. ALFRED 
Pearson. W.th a Steel Engraving of a recent 
Portrait of Mr. Symonds, Demy 8y0, 12s. 61, 


THE MAMELUKE OR SLAVE DYNASTY OF 
=er PT, 1260- <3 al A.D. By Sir Witttam 
Muir, K.0.8.1., LL.D., D.0.L., Ph.”. (Bologna), 

Author of * Tite Life of Mahomet, ”” * Mahomet 
and Islam,” “ The Caliphate,” &c. With 12 Full. 
page Illustrations and a Map, 8vo, 10s, 6d. 

THE LABOUR PROBLEM. By Georrrey Drace, 
M.P. Demy 8vo, 14s. 

COSMIC ETHICS ; or, The Mathematical Theory of 
Evolution ; showing the full import of the Doc- 
trino of the Mean, and containing the Principia 
of the Science of Proportion. By W. Cave 
Tuomas, F.8.8. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

THE WHITE COMPANY. By A. Oonam Doyrtz, 
Author of ‘‘ Micah Clarke,” &. 16th Edition, 
crown 8vo, 63. 








VOGELWEIDE, THE MINNESINGER. Translated by W. ALIson Putts, 
With 6 Fall-page Illustrations, small 4to, 10s. 6d, net. [Shortly. 





New Novels nearly ready. 
THE BORDERER. By Avam Litsvrn. Cr. 8v0, 6s, 
THE WITCHFINDER, By T. Petuarr. Cr. 8v0, 3/6. 


UNDERGROUND RUSSIA: Revolutionary Profiles 
and Sketches from Life. By Stepniax, formerly 
Editor of Zemlia i Volia (Land and Liberty). 
With a Preface by Peter Lavrorr, New 
Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MARCELLA. By Mrs. Humpory Warp, Author 
= “ Bereet Hismere,” &. 15th Edition, crown 
v0, 6s, 


THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME. By BRicuarp 
JEFFERIES. New Edition, with all the Illustra- 
tions of the former Edition, crown 8vo, 53, 


A se aCrien. onem. 7 POETRY OF ELIZA- 
BROWNING. First and 
fous ong yo, 8vo0, 3s. 6d. each. 


A SELECTION FROM THE POETICAL WORKS 
OF ROBERT BROWNING. _ First and Second 
Series. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. each. 


MORE HAWARDEN HORACE. By Ouantes L. 
Graves, Author of “The Hawarden Horace,” 
“The Blarney Ballads,” &c, With an Introduc- 
tion by . 7 Paae, M,. "A, Small an Sv, 3s, 6d. 

THE SAME AUTH 

THE HAWARDEN HORACE. Third siaition, small 

post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL| MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. —Unirorm Eprtion. 


WORKS.—UNIFORM EDITION, 6 vols, small crown 8vo. With Portraits 


and a few Illustrations, 5s. each. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS.—Unirorm Epirion. 


crown 8yo, 6s, each. 


Each Volume Iilustrated by a Vignette Title-page. 10 vols. large 


17 vols. crown 8vo, bound in sets, £4 5s. ; 


or the Volumes bound separately, 5s. each. This Edition contains Three Portraits of Mr. Browning at different periods of life, and a few Illustrations. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—Lisrary Epirtion. 


24 vols. large crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 


£9; or half-russia, marbled edges, £1313s, With oe Te le by the Author, Richard Doyle, and 1 Walker. 


handsomely bound in half-morocco, £8 8s. 


he Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d, each 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—Porurar Epirion. 


scarlet cloth, gilt top, £3 5s.; or in half-morocco, gilt, £5 10s. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—Cauearer Ixuvusrratep Epition. 


13 vols. crown 8v0, with Frontispiece to each volume, 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 53. each. 


26 vols., bound in cloth, £4 I1l1s.; or 


*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 





#*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will be happy to forward a Copy of their Catalogue post-free on application. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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